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Literary Market Tips 


Gathered Monthly from Authoritative 
Sources 


Outlook, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, Harold 
T. Pulsifer, editor, writes to a contributor re- 
garding its verse requirements: “The Outlook 
pays on acceptance; it has no inhibitions except 
in regard to poetry which does not measure up 
to its literary standard. It has no preferred themes 
and it is even willing to publish long poems if 
they are of unusual distinction. Probably the 
majority of our poems are between sixteen and 
forty lines in length. Like Elbert Hubbard’s 
Philistine, our poetry is published ‘every once in 
a while.’ If we can’t get what we want we are 
willing to go a month or two without printing 
any. I doubt whether it would do you any service 
to send you samples of poetry which we have 
published—you can’t match poetry like ribbons.” 


Harvey Blodgett Company, University at 
Wheeler, St. Paul, Minn., sends this announce- 
ment: “We publish a monthly house organ called 
Getting Ahead Monthly, syndicating it for banks 
to send to their savings depositors. We need 
material for this publication and would be pleased 
to have you place our requirements before your 
readers. We need true thrift stories of varied 
types; success stories of ordinary people who 
have achieved in their own modest way; how 
someone struggled to buy and build a home; 
capitalizing household economies; saving and in- 
vesting, etc. Above all, stories must contain in- 
terest and inspiration for savings depositors, more 
of whom are in production work than in sales 
or office work. We do not pay on the basis of 
number of words but on the basis of quality. We 
reserve the privilege of editing or even rewriting 
material. We do this because some of the best 
known thrift and educational writers do not un- 
derstand our method of presentation. We are 
glad to get good material and work it up our- 
selves, but stories or articles which need little or 
no revision are of course worth more to us. 
Preachments and precepts in the second person 
are taboo; example is preferred. The maximum 
number of words in the final form is 500 to 700. 
We use more in shorter form, thrift ideas and 
incidents especially. Longer manuscripts are not 
unwelcome as it is easier to boil down than to 
expand.” 


McNaught’s Monthly, Times Building, New 
York, is emphasizing to contributors that it spe- 
ne in short and piquant articles and bits of 

ction. 


The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York, an- 
nounces that Mark Van Doren, assistant professor 
of English at Columbia University, will become 
literary editor of that publication next fall. Mr. 
Doren has been poetry critic for The Nation for 
several years. He succeeds Irita Van Doren, who 
will be associated with Stuart P. Sherman on the 
literary supplement of The Herald-Tribune. 


Macfadden Publications, Inc., 1926 Broadway, 
New York, have postponed the publication of their 
new magazine featuring Western stories. John 
Holden, of the editorial staff, writes: “Your 
mention of the fact that we wanted Westem 
stories brought us some good stuff. Unfortunately, 
however, publication of the proposed new maga- 
zine has been postponed for six months.” Tue Av- 
THOR & JOURNALIST suggests that authors wait for 
a further announcement concerning the magazine 
before submitting further manuscripts. 


The Reilly Company, publishers, 1057 Leland 
Avenue, Chicago, write: ‘“We are planning this 
fall to bring out a volume of poetry, tentatively 
named ‘Contemporary Verse.’ It will be a rep- 
resentative collection of verses by the younger 
school of American poets and rhymers. We will 
be glad to read and consider all poems submitted 
to us, and are communicating with you in the 


-hope that you will place this announcement in 


your magazine.” No mention of terms to be made 
with authors is given. 


Phantasmus, 5639 Rippey Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., J. G. Edmonds, editor, writes: “We wish 
you to know that our previously announced rate 
of 3 cents a word for contributions has been low- 
ered. Our present rates are good but they will 
vary somewhat as our circulation increases or 
decreases. Phantasmus is not a_ profit-making 
‘enterprise and our rates will always be as high 
as it is possible for us to make them.” 


Action Pictures, Inc., Hollywood, Calif., is ap- 
parently in the market for good stories of West- 
ern type. THe AutHor & JourNatist is not ina 
position to state whether it will consider “orig- 
inals,” but it has recently purchased the motion- 
picture rights of Western stories and_novelettes 
appearing in the magazines, paying for these rights: 
on acceptance. A clause in the contract stipu- 
lates that the author shall receive full screen 
credit. 


Science Service, 1115 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a syndicate issuing a daily news 
repart to subscribing newspapers in all parts of 
the country. Watson Davis, news editor, states: 
“The Bulletin’s field is the whole of science, with 
science very broadly interpreted. All stories must 
have both a news and science angle. All stories, 
except in exceptional cases, must be written im 
newspaper style. Tell the news in the first para- 
graph or sentence. Usually Bulletin stories aré 
signed only ‘By Science Service.’ Whenever poss! 
ble, write your story under a date line, indicating 
where the information originates, as: ‘New York, 
Oct. —.’ Three to four hundred words is the 
preferable length for Bulletin stories. A  thou- 
sand words more than fill the average newspaper 
column. Look at a daily newspaper and note 
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how few stories are longer than half a column. 
Science Service aims to report the first news of 
the steps forward in science. Important addresses 
are reported the week before they happen, not 
the week after. A release date will prevent their 
use by the newspapers before the proper time. 
The first consideration in a Bulletin story is to 
tell of or interpret a scientific event. But the 
news stories must be so well written that large 
national newspapers will use them without re- 
writing or revision, either in form or language. 
Write your story so that those who know nothing 
about science will understand and want to read 
it. Weave in the scientific background that the 
man in the street does not have. Use simple words. 
Make your story as graphic as if you were talk- 
ing about it. “By Science Service” must stand 
for accuracy of content and implication. Check 
up facts, figures, names, dates, places, and if you 
are not an authority on the subject, get your story 
checked by someone who is. If you are not sure 
of a fact or statement in a story you send in, 
tell us so. The Bulletin is a news service. It is 
mailed from Washington every day except Sun- 
day. In case of necessity, it is supplemented by 
telegraphic reports. Let us have your story 
promptly. If the story will become stale if sent 
by mail, send us a query, not longer than fifteen 
words, by telegraph, night press rate, collect. One 
cent a word is the regular rate paid, on accept- 
ance, for material used in the Bulletin. More will 
be paid for exceptional stories of exceptional 
news, interest. Copy should be typewritten, double 
spaced, whenever possible. Put your name and 
address on each sheet. Very often a piece of 
science news can be utilized for a magazine article 
or an illustrated feature as well as a Bulletin 
news story. In many cases a Bulletin story will 
help create a market for the longer story. Maga- 


zine material usually must be written with a defi-. 


nite market in view. Science Service handles 
such matter on a commission basis.” 


The American Hebrew, 19 W. Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, a national Jewish weekly, “pays 
%, cent a word for fiction and more for stories of 
exceptional strength and appeal,” the editors state. 
Payment is made on the fifteenth of the month 
following publication, and in all instances within 
three months after acceptance. Stories of 1500 to 
2500 words are desired of Jewish life and charac- 
ter in contact with American rather than European 
environments. Few stories with foreign settings 
are accepted. Dialect sketches of the older Ghetto 
generation | (in which the character who says 
‘Vell? is identified as Jewish) are not desired. 
Gripping narratives that portray the problems of 

erican Jews are sought. Comedy is wanted; 
not horseplay or phonetic jargon, but titillating 
types that ring true and situations that will make 
the morose shake their sides. Articles dealing with 
ewish personalities or interests in the industrial, 
aaa or art world, here or abroad, are desira- 

» and, where possible, should be accompanied 

photographs or suggestions for illustration. 
oetry is seldom bought.” 


Richard B. Badger, book publisher of Boston, 


asks an author to send “i 
of publication,” $700 “to help pay the cost 


Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minnesota, new Fawcett 
illustrated monthly, will feature an author’s page, 
telling something about the careers of its leading 
contributors, with pictures of some of the more 
prominent ones. “We believe,” writes Roscoe Faw- 
cett, managing editor, “that our readers will be in- 
terested in knowing something about the lives and 
personalities of their favorite authors, and that 
they will enjoy our stories more for having a few 
biographical facts about the writers.” The pub- 
lishers of Triple-X report great interest in their 
$5000 prize story contest, which ends September 1. 
“Manuscripts are being received daily in large 
numbers, especially continued stories. As a result, 
our need for manuscripts of such length is some- 
what reduced and we are looking especially for 
more novelettes of 20,000 to 35,000 words and short- 
stories of 5000 to 8000 words, for which we will 
pay, on acceptance, a minimum of 1% cents a 
word.” 


True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, despite editorial statements to the contrary 
of a few months ago, is paying for material on 
publication instead of on acceptance, according to 
several contributors. Rates are good—about 2 
cents a word—but reports are likely to be ex- 
ceedingly slow. True Story insists upon stories 
being absolutely true and they must be backed 
by affidavits and proofs. 


Rays from the Rose Cross, a mystic monthly 
magazine published by The Rosicrucian Fellowship 
at Oceanside, Calif., “desires to obtain articles 
along the following lines: Occult stories, occult 
philosophy, personal experiences in spiritual devel- 
opment, astrology, healing, and scientific diet,” ac- 
cording to the editors. “Our magazine does not 
offer compensation, for such articles, except a sub- 
scription to the magazine. It offers, however, pub- 
lication of articles to amateur writers of merit and 
those who are not depending upon their writings 
for support. All articles submitted will receive 
careful attention.” 


F. B. Warner & Co., publishers of The IIlus- 
trated Companion, 90 Chambers Street, New York, 
write that they are “all tied up with contracts” so 
that they cannot accept manuscripts of any sort 
for some time to come. 


_ The Folio, 17 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo., 
a new quarterly review published by Alfred 
cwler. 


Live Stories, 627 W. Forty-third Street, New 
York, is offering a prize of $100 for the best let- 
ter of 300 words telling of a girl who won what 
she wanted in reference to love, husband or home. 
Contest closes August 10, 1924. The editors an- 
nounce that in the event of more than one letter 
being equal to the prize winner, the full amount of 


the prize offered will be awarded to each. 


Progress, Fox Building, Philadelphia, “is in the 
market for articles of 1500 to 3000 words, short 
stories of 2000 to 4000 words, novelettes of 7500 to 
10,000 words, and verse not over 48 lines, of all 
types of material,” according to the editor, J. 
Aaron Lazar. “We pay approximately %4 cent per 
word on publication.” 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Character the Biggest Source 
of Plot Material 


So Declares Julian Street; Contrasting Figures, Placed To- 
gether, Will Inevitably Work Out a Plot; Write 
What's In You and Peg Away 


An Interview by Rudolph Anderson 


career sometimes asks: “What form 

of literature should I study and prac- 
tice to receive popular favor ten years from 
now? 

With a desire to help solve this problem 
I went to Julian Street, who belongs to the 
select group of “eminent American authors,” 
for advice. Mr. Street has made a success 
of practically every phase of writing, but 
is best known for his fiction. Some of his 
well-known novels and other works are: 
“Abroad at Home,” “The Most Interesting 
American,” “After Thirty,” “Sunbeams, 
Inc.,” “Ship-bored,” “Mysterious Japan,” 
and “The Country Cousin,” a comedy play 
written in collaboration with Booth Tark- 
ington. His writings show him to be an 
author of remarkable versatility. 

To the question as I stated it Mr. Street’s 
reply was: “Don’t bother about what’s go- 
ing to be read in the future. Write what’s 
in you today and the future will take care 
of itself. Forget about the ‘best sellers.’ 
Where are the best sellers of a few years 
ago, anyway? Forgotten. Write what’s in 
you today and you may create a literature 
: your own to put you in the best-selling 
class.” 


Continuing he said: “The idea that non- 
fiction writing stunts one’s creative ability 
isa fallacy. It has even been said that crit- 
ical work has the same effect, but this is all 
nonsense. Go ahead and write anything and 
everything. An author, whether he is writ- 
ing an article or a piece of fiction, is at his 
fundamental work of composing sentences, 
always looking for the best word to use, 
thinking of form, and all the time keeping 
his mind active. In fact, the answer is ob- 
vious that nonfiction writing enriches the 
author’s mind by giving him an opportunity 
to gather new ideas in his research work.” 


\ PERSON deciding upon a writing 


Mr. Street todk a fling at the subject of 
psychoanalysis in relation to authorship. 

“While a knowledge of psychoanalysis is 
to be desired, I think its importance greatly 
exaggerated. , Rather let the author spend 
his time in learning about human nature by 
observing the people he meets, studying 
them and finding the motives of their 
actions.” 

Concerning the present tendency toward 
extreme realism, Mr. Street had _ several 
things to say. “I feel a high regard for the 
realists who have reached the top of their 
art, but in my opinion a majority of them 
are inventoryists,” he declared. “They de- 
tail too many things which are not neces- 
sary to the story. A unified story is built 
on selection and elimination, a process to 
which the writer should give more atteii- 
tion than to rigid word photography.” 


AS an example of a story combining 
realism with selection, and which at the 
same time is a popular seller, without con- 


forming to the standards set by the 
modernist school, Mr. Street cited “Alice 
Adams,” the well-known story by Booth 
Tarkington. “There is a book worth study- 
ing,” he said. “It is a work of art.” 
“Style,” Mr. Street observed, “comes 
from a thorough knowledge of words and 
sentence structure. By diligent practice and 
judicious selection the novice will in time 
be able to say things ‘in a way that fully 
and clearly expresses his thoughts. I don’t 
advise constant aping of the style of other 


writers; it is a wise plan, however, to study 


their choice of words and observe how they 
attain the beauty and cadence of their sen- 
tences.” 

In this connection Mr. Street also advises 
studying the suggestive power of words, 
especially in titles and the naming of char- 
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acters. He instances the name of “Ethan 
Frome,” which suggests a “cold, stern New 
Englander.” The title of his latest book 
and the name of the principal character is 
“Reta Coventry.” This name was also 


chosen for its suggestiveness, being given 
“impulsive and temperamental opera 


to an 
star.” 


ONCENTRATE on character; there 

you will find the biggest source of 
plots,” Mr. Street declared. “Choose con- 
trasting characters as I did in ‘Reta Cov- 
entry. A  vainglorious bachelor becomes 
involved in two love affairs, first with a 
pink-and-yellow adoring woman, and sec- 
ond with a sultry and passionate singer. 
When you have chosen characters of oppo- 
site types, let them meet, and you will see 
action that can keep your story moving to 
the very end. Above all, know your charac- 
ters. I lived with the people in ‘Reta Cov- 
entry’ till I knew their very souls.” 

It must not be assumed that the path of 
writing is strewn with roses for Mr. Street. 
He suffers the same troubles that beset lesser 
writers; his characters balk and writing is 
at a standstill. There are times when he 
fears he has actually lost his ability to write. 
But when this mood comes he closes his 
desk and leaves for “parts unknown” for 
a few days. If this doesn’t help, he sends 
an S O S to Mrs. Street, who often gives 


her husband the necessary suggestion that 
enables him to start the obstinate characters 
moving again. The author regards his wife 
as a veritable wizard in spurring on a plot 
that begins dragging. 


Mr. Street believes in the plot catalogue, 
He files all his ideas and newspaper clip- 
pings that he considers have plot possibili- 
ties. The clippings, however, serve only as 
suggestions ; they are beyond recognition in 
the finished story. 


His first story was “My Enemy, the 
Motor,” which was published in McClure’s 
Magazine when he was twenty-eight years 
old. Since then he has written stories rang- 
ing from active American-life subjects to 
somber themes pertaining to the psychology 
of human relationships. 


The quality in Mr. Street that impresses 
one most is youth—the sort of youth that 
typifies ambition. There is nothing hurried 
about him; rather, he is inclined to be easy- 
going. But behind it all are discernible the 
firmness and determination which account 
for his untiring perseverance and sincerity 
in his work. His great talent lies in treating 
facts with a peculiar charm, and the little 
truisms and subtle points of characteriza- 
tion in all of his work show keenness of 
observation. 

How did he get that way? By “pegging 
away,” he says. 


Canadian Authority Terms Scenario 
Field Hopeless 


ores no hope for amateur writer,” so runs 
; the head of a two-column interview in the 
Boston Post of May 29th with Miss Ray Lewis, 
secretary of the Ontario Division of Motion Pic- 
ture Owners of Canada and publisher of the 
Dominion’s Motion Picture Digest. The article 
refers, of course, to the amateur scenario-writer. 
Some of its crushing paragraphs—confirming the 
assertions already made through Tur AutnHor & 
Journa.ist—are as follows: 

“The embryo scenario-writer had better sell his 
or her typewriter and take up plumbing or cook- 
ing, rather than try to earn a living as a free lance 
in this field.” And Miss Lewis spoke very seriously, 
almost sadly, out of an experience acquired through 
years of writing scenarios and editing. 

“T know it seems a harsh thing to say, an un- 
pleasant truth,” she went on with sturdy British 


frankness. “It will disappoint millions of people all 
over the country, people right here in New Eng- 
land who dream of seeing Norma Talmadge or 
Mary Pickford interpreting the passion and pathos 
of their own brain child. Oh, it’s a wonderful 
dream, shared equally by Mary Anne, the steno- 
grapher, and Alice, the debutante. But it’s only 
a dream. * * * 

“Coming back to scenario-writing. My advice 
to. those who really want to get into the work is 
to join some scenario department in a subordinate 
position, at first. Then, if they have it within 
them, they will gradually rise to scenario work. 
These correspondence schools that guarantee to 
initiate one into the art of scenario-writing and to 
market their products are a joke, with one excep 
tion—they do, of course, have an educational value.” 


Teaching the Short-Story With 
The Author & Journalist 


Some Methods of Instruction in College Classes That Have Sur- 
vived the Test of Extended Application; the Two Im- 


portant Considerations Back of Instruction 


By Lynn Clark 


Professor of English and Short-Story Writing, University of Southern California 


modern instructor to “teach the pupils” 

rather than to “teach the lesson.” The 
short-story instructor must go a step or 
two further. If he would teach the student, 
he must first discover him. There are stu- 
dents and students, nearly all of whom 
would like to write stories, and though most 
of them have some story-telling ability, a 
much smaller number have enough of the 
natural gift to make instruction worth 
while. This I am compelled to believe in 
spite of the fact that so many thousands 
pass, with apparent ease, the well-known 
“Creative Test” made famous by nation- 
wide advertising. And though I am often 
thrilled with admiration at the creative 
ability of students in making excuses for 
absence from classes, I recognize the fact 
that many of these would never make short- 
story writers. 

If the process of discovery ended with 
merely finding the story-tellers, our task 
would be easy enough. By a process of 
elimination, through personal conferences 
and examination of written work, I limit the 
registration for a course to fifteen students. 
Since my waiting list often reaches a total 
of fifty or sixty names, the fifteen thus se- 
lected will be fairly sure to have not only 
ambition to write short-stories, but some 
ability to do so. 

_ The next step in the process of discovery 
lies in helping the student to discover him- 


:. IS not a new principle that leads the 


self. Only too often, the traditional pro- 


pensity of mankind for trying to fit its 
round self into a square hole must be cor- 
rected. A student frequently feels ser- 
lously called upon to write heavy tragedy, 
when his ability lies in farcical comedy. One 
student whose interests have centered in 
sentimental love themes recently handed me 


a story that she was “sick and tired of.” It 
was positively “rotten.” She was quite sure 
that I would:not even give her a grade on 
it. I am returning it to her tomorrow with 
a grade of “A.” It is one of the brightest 
bits of satirical “take-off” that I have seen 
for many weeks. She has discovered her- 
self, though she is not aware of the fact as . 
yet. Again, they are prone to write about 


‘things they have never experienced. The 


romantically remote has its appeal. Just 
as New Yorkers who call Cincinnati “Out 
West” want to write of Hollywood, so native 
Los Angeles suburbanites wish to hold their 
readers breathless with tales of Senegambia. 

When we have discovered the student 
story-tellers and they have discovered them- 
selves, then the process of teaching begins. 
The key to this step is technique, that sys- 
tem, or perhaps merely a series, of ways 
and means for producing certain effects. It 
has been evolved through observation of the 
work of skillful writers. It is the result of 
the innate ability in those writers to tell 
stories effectively. Without it, there can 
be no good story. The so-called inspired 
writer, the artist, may ‘make use of tech- 
nique unconsciously; and the merely skill- 
ful writer, the craftsman, may use the same 
sort of technique consciously. To the one, 
it is art; to the other, artistry. 

Thus, a good story-teller uses technique 
more or less naturally, and the “ways and 
means” have only to be pointed out to him 
so that he may be more consistent in their 
use. Teaching technique to a select group 
of story-tellers becomes merely a matter of 
making them conscious of their own ability. 


UT there is still another step in the 
process of discovery. A market for 
stories must be discovered. The dual nature 
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of the story-writing profession is quite 
familiar to the members‘of that profession, 
and even the conservative college professor, 
if he would be a successful instructor in 
this field, must see that ability to write con- 
sistently good short-stories is not enough. 

Mr. Pitkin has stated the idea concisely 
in his latest book. “When you write a 
story, write as an artist. But when you sell 
it, sell as a business man.”” And we might 
add, it would seem that one must be some- 
what of a business man fo sell it at all. 


There are two important considerations 
then : 


How to write good stories 
Where and how to sell them 


This is also an old idea. What good 
could possibly come to the farmer who has 
learned to raise the best of cucumbers, if he 
were not able to find a market and to sell 
them? And, what is more important, what 
good could come to a pickle-hungry world? 
Even if the farmer’s high ambitions impelled 
him to benefit the world by cultivating in 
it an epicurean taste for good pickles, he 
could reach that world only through a mar- 
ket. So even that writer whose ideals are 
lofty and who would influence humanity 
‘with his stories, cannot hope to: pass his 
manuscript around single-handed; he must 
discover the market. He must get into 

rint. 

Especially during the latter half of the 
course, along with writing, writing, and 
more writing, there should be a careful study 
of the business of the profession. This will 
mean that the student must learn to know 
the magazines well, and also that he must 
get as direct a contact as possible with pro- 
fessional writers themselves. 


HERE is no better assistance in this 

part of the work, I think, than that 
which comes through a good writers’ maga- 
zine. And I know of no better writers’ 
magazine for the purpose than THe AuTHOR 
& JouRNALIST. 

My methods of using the magazine are 
simple. It is understood that the students 
are to subscribe. The cost is less than that 
of many a textbook; and subscribing regu- 
larly assures each student ‘that he will have 
a copy when it is needed. It is also under- 
stood that each student must read each issue 
during the first week after its appearance. 


(I might also say that he never has to be 
forced to do this, and I fear that I could not 
make a similar statement regarding assign. 
ments from any textbook that I am familiar 
with. ) 

With this reading as a background, there 
are several ways in which I am able to use 
the material : 


1. The. Wit-Sharpeners are used as exercises, 
the members of the class all participating by offer- 
ing suggestions. If a good solution is produced, 
it adds to the interest to have some student write 
it up and send it in for the contest. 


2. The articles are used as bases for class dis- 
cussions. It is easy to introduce the subject of an 
article casually, and one usually has trouble in 
stopping rather than in starting a discussion, 
Sometimes we as a class disagree on some point 
with the author of an article. Often new ideas 
not presented in the article itself may develop. In 
this way, general, free-for-all class discussion, 
so much desired at times by all instructors, is not 
difficult to produce. 


3. Market Lists and Market Tips are utilized, 
An intimate and individual first-hand study is made 
of all class “A” magazines which use short-stories, 
In this study, we follow the guidance of the Quar- 
terly Handy Market List and the monthly Market 
Tips. Also, after a student’s story is read and 
criticized in class, we ask for market suggestions, 
and discuss the possibilities of selling the story to 
various magazines. 


4. The Market Tips are employed as assign- 
ments. For example, an editor issues a call for 
“snapshot stories,” giving brief pictures of life in 
1500 words or less. Members of the class try to 
write such stories, incidentally being stimulated 
to more serious effort by the hope that their tales 
may be good enough to prove acceptable to the 
editor who called for such material. Similar use 
is made of the prize-contest tips—especially when 
a prize is offered for a review or type of story 
that can be developed within the curriculum. 


5. When a technical article brings out with 
especial clearness some phase of development, suc 
as beginning a story effectively, or handling dia- 
logue, this also is used as the basis of a class 
assignment which requires the students to put the 
principles into practice. Again, examples of the 
technical devices explained by authorities are sought 
for in published fiction and produced in class. 


Interest? There is no lack of it when 
these methods are used. And let me say 
that I cannot conceive anything remotely 
resembling success without interest. Al- 


though I do not believe that success in the 
conduct of a class can be properly measure 
by the number of stories sold during the 
year, we are often rather proud of our sales 
records, and I am inclined to think that 
such a pride is justifiable. 


The Boy’s Point of View in 
Reviewing 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


One of the Editors of The Youth’s Companion, Author of “Bob Hanson, Tender- 
foot,” “A Patriot Lad of Old Boston,” “Red Gilbert's Flying 
Circus,’ and Other Books for Boys 


has become an important branch 

of the great field of literary en- 
deavor; each succeeding year more space 
is devoted to reviews of juveniles. The re- 
views, though usually short, are on the whole 
sympathetic and informative, and publish- 
ers and authors alike are grateful, perhaps 
more grateful than reviewers realize. Now 
and again, however, a review appears that, 
without meaning to be'so, is unfair—unfair 
to reader, unfair to author and publisher, 
and therefore harmful to the paper or the 
magazine in which it appears. The reason 
may be pressure of work—as in the fall, 
when so many new books crowd the re- 
viewer’s desk that he is unable to read each 
thoroughly and render a just estimate—or 
it may be something less excusable. For 
example, take a case of this sort: 


A reviewer on, say, The Courier chooses 
a book for boys that deals with buried treas- 
ure in the Caribbean Sea. He reads it and 
is bored, for the story, though it is good, 
is no better than dozens of others that have 
come to him recently ,and perhaps not so 
good as some. His review reads something 
like this : 


“Here we have another story of buried 
treasure, and we are forced to state that it 
1s mediocre, conventional and far from con- 
vincing. The young hero is not exactly our 
idea of a real boy; sometimes he talks like 
a prig, sometimes like a ‘mucker.’ It is 
true he does some interesting things, but 
we wonder why boys should want to read 
a story of this sort when they can read 
books like ‘Treasure Island.’ ” 


W RITING books for boys and girls 


The review, clearly enough, is written 


altogether from the point of view of an 
adult. Apparently the reviewer has given 
little or no thought to how the story will 
impress small boys, for whom it is intended. 

A second reviewer on The Courier reads 
a story that also deals with buried treasure 


in the Caribbean; from an adult point of 
view it is dull, conventional and unconvinc- 
ing, and, as in the first book, the young hero 
mixes good English with slang. The review 
of it, however, reads as follows: 

“This is not at all an outstanding book, 
but it is bound to interest boys, especially 
voung boys, for the plot centers round a 
search for buried treasure in the romantic 
Caribbean. The story has plenty of action 
and variety of incident, both afloat and | 
ashore. The author might have been more 
careful with his dialogue; nevertheless he 
has told a pretty good story, and boys will 
like it.” 

The reviewer knows what appeals to 
boys and has criticised the book from a boy’s 
point of view. While reading the story he 
has identified himself with the hero and has 
felt some of the emotions the author ex- 
perienced when he wrote it. 

Both reviews are printed unsigned. 
David Smith, a casual reader, anxious to 
present his nephew Tommy with a good 
book for Christmas, reads the first review 
and smiles ruefully. He had thought of 


-buying that book, for the title and the 
_ synopsis sounded interesting. But of course 


he doesn’t want to give Tommy a _ book 
that he will not like; so he scans the page 
hopefully, comes upon the second review, 
reads it and buys the second book. 

Yet Mr. Smith might just as well have 
bought the first book; it was every bit as 
good as the second, perhaps better. Its 
chief misfortune was that it fell into the 
hands of a poor reviewer. 


HE author of book number one reads 

what The Courier has to say of his 
story and is disgusted, justifiably so. He 
has spent much time on his work in hopes, 
not of creating a second “Treasure Island,” 
with which his book was invidiously com- 
pared, but merely a story that bovs would 
like. He chose for his plot buried treasure 
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because he knew that the subject has a per- 
petual appeal. He,had his hero perform 
deeds of daring because, knowing boys, he 
knew that deeds of daring are a large part 
of the dreams of boyhood. Unconvincing ? 
Not to the small boy! The author knows 
that he has written a pretty good story; 
his publishers, who are experts in juvenile 
fiction, have told him so, either in plain 
words or tacitly by accepting it for publi- 
cation. 

The reviewer, however, thought other- 
wise, and there are his reasons in black auc 
white. To Uncle Dave they appeared sound, 
for how could he know that the reviewer 
had missed the point? Uncle Dave knows 
nothing at all of the merit of boys’ books ; 
that is why he turned to The Courier—anc 
The Courier, which ought to know good 
from bad, has condemned the book. 

What is the net result? Well, besides 
the author’s slightly damaged reputation 
and a smaller volume of sales—which af- 
fects the author and the publishers—many 
Tommies miss a good story. On the other 
hand, in the long run The Courier also suf- 
fers in reputation and will continue to suffer 
so long as reviewer number one continues 
to turn out poor work. It is bad business 
all around. 


REVIEWING books for boys is an art 

as distinct from reviewing books for 
adults as writing for boys is distinct from 
writing for adults. No one should review 
a boys’ book who is not familiar with boys 
and who is not able to put himself on a 
plane with them. Trite as the statement 
sounds, it seems necessary, for reviews of 


“The most worthy qualities of good writing are those least noticeable—nega- 


boys’ books—not a great many of them, to 
be sure—do appear that are written wholly 
from an adult point of view. : 


The reviewer who understands _ boys 
knows that most of the books which come 
to him are decidedly worth while, even in- 
spiring. Write a story that is dull or cheap, 
offer it to a reputable publishing house, and 
see what will happen! Back it will come 
to you. Of course dull stories and cheap 
stories do find their way into print as books, 
but they are mighty few. The good re- 
viewer will handle them as they should be 
handled, and the world will thank him for it. 


No author should expect a reviewer to 
speak of his book only in honeyed phrases. 
But since the reviewer’s is the last word, 
and since, if his reviews are unsigned, he 
has the weight of the publication behind 
him—or at least so it seems to the casual 
reader—the author has a right to expect a 
review of his book that is broad, reasonable 
and balanced—in short, fair. The person 
who gives his opinion of boys’ books in 
unsigned reviews, without putting himself 
on the correct level, is in a position like 
that of a small boy crouching behind a wall 
with an icy snowball in his hand; he can 
soak an innocent author on the ear without 
much fear of detection—a proceeding that, 
no matter what the small boy thinks of it, 
is a bit cowardly. 

There is a certain amount of ethics in the 
whole matter, and the burden rests with the 
reviewer. Happily, the majority of men 


and women who review boys’ books need 
no such reminder—but there are a few 
who do. 


tive qualities of honesty, directness, sincerity, euphony; noticeable only by their 


absence.” 


“Not many men ought to live by the pen alone. A steady diet of inspiration 
and words is hard on the literary health. The writing should be varied with some 
good, wholesome work; actual hard work with the hands; not so much work, per- 
haps, as one would find in an eighteen-acre vineyard; yet John Burroughs’s eigh-- 
teen acres certainly proved to be no check—rather, indeed, a stimulus—to his writ- 


ing.”—From “The Seer of Slabsides,” by Dallas Lore Sharp. 


The Case Against the Scenario 


‘mM, to 
vholly S h 
boys 
com e e 
he nh What Will Hays Actually Said in Explaining Why a “Closed 
= Shop” Situation Exists Toward Unknown Scenario 
an 
Cutie Writers; What Universal Intends to Produce 
cheap 
ooks, A Statement by the Editor 
re- 
Id be 
or it. UNIVERSAL Pictures Corporation, Paciric Coast Stupi0s 
er to Se Universal City, Calif., June 14, 1924. 
rases, For the time being our reading department is not accepting manuscripts from the outside, 
vord, but devoting all their energies toward stage plays and books by nationally recognized authors 
1, he for screen production. I do not know for what length of time this procedure will be enforced, 
hind but would suggest that you write me occasionally so that when the time doés occur, we can 
s | let you know when to mail manuscripts. 
ates Of course you realize that an exceptionally good story can always find a market, and it ts 
ect a rather difficult to advise as to what would be the logical time for submitting this exceptionally 
nable good story. 
SON Universal has in the past ten years been more receptive and responsive to the free-lance 
5 itt writer than all other producing organizations extant. Universal, through the efforts of its presi- 
ae if dent, Carl Lgemmle, has encouraged the free-lance writer in his or her efforts, but this season 
se finds us deviating from the plan of screen entertainment in a vast way. Practically every 
like picture made for release during the season 1924-25 is from the books of very, very well known 
wall writers, such as Mary Roberts Rinehart, Kathleen Norris, Eugene P. Lyle. 
can Supplementing this letter, I am having our supervising editor, Mr. McConville, also write 
you with regard to this situation, so that there will be no chance for misunderstanding. 
hout Very truly yours, 
that, Bitty Leyser, 
f it, Director of Publicity, West Coast. 
the 
| the HE above letter expresses in a nut- it was not true that producers did not want 
men shell the apparent situation at the Uni- stories from ‘unknown’ writers, and its 
need versal studios. It is representative of assistant director of publicity, Maud Robin- 
few many similar communications, confirming son Toombs, told them that while Universal 


the report of the Authors’ League of Amer- 
ica and the disclosures in THE AuTHOR & 
JournaList of January last revealing that 
the “fortunes going begging” for aspiring 
screen writers exist only in the advertise- 
ments of concerns which have scenario- 
writing courses to sell. 

Mr. Leyser’s letter, and its later confirma- 
tion by Mr. McConville, supervising editor 
of Jewel Productions, were addressed to a 
Denver writer of film plays and fail to 
sustain propaganda carried 
World, organ of the Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
poration. In its June issue this publication 


Tejoices greatly over a report in the Wash- 
ington Star of the convention of the League 
of American Pen Women, containing the 
following statement: 


“Universal told them 


in Story 


buys a great deal of material by well-known 
authors, owing to its enormous production 
plant, it needs yet more stories.” 

The chance which stories by outsiders 
actually stand of acceptance is revealed by 
Mr. Leyser’s communication of June 14th. 

The same report contained reference to a 
letter from Will H. Hays, head of the 
motion-picture producing industry, which is 
hailed by Story World as a “knockout” 
blow for THE AutHor & JourNALIstT. The 
portion of the report bearing on this subject 
is reproduced in connection with this article 
so that readers may judge for themselves. 

The unbiased reader would certainly 
gather the impression that Mr. Hays was 
pointing out to the writing women assembled, 
in kindly but unmistakable fashion, why con- 
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ditions within the industry erect a barrier 
against original stories from unknown 
scenarists. In doing so, he naturally “sugar- 
coated” the pill as much as possible. 


VERYONE connected with the motion- 
picture industry recognizes that there 
is a possibility of an unknown writer’s turn- 
ing out such a wonderful story that its merit 
will even offset the exploitation value of a 
famous name or a popular novel. This pos- 
sibility is recognized in Mr. Leyser’s letter 
above produced. It is recognized by Mr. 
McConville, who in his letter confirming it 
said: “As Mr. Leyser has stated, we have 
been giving preference recently to published 
material, particularly from well-known 
authors, since that material has exploitation 
value which original scenarios do not pos- 
sess; but that does not mean we will not 
give the latter whatever serious considera- 
tion it deserves.” 

The same possibility is recognized by Will 
Hays. It was recognized in Mr. Birch’s 
article in the January AuTHor & JouRNAL- 
1st, which contained these statements: “The 
‘readers’ in these scenario departments all 
confess that they still retain a lingering hope 
that someday they may find a jewel of a 
story that can be used * * * Even though 
they know that it is virtually a hopeless job 
to get the unsolicited story of an unknown 
writer produced, the readers are more keen 
to find good stories in their mail than you 
are to sell them.” 

The possibility, however, does not alter 
the fact that the studios are not buying un- 
solicited original stories by lesser writers. 
This is the only phase of the situation that 
interests the writer. The door, while theo- 
retically open, is practically closed, because 
unknown writers, to find acceptance, must 
overcome the tremendous handicap of lack 
of exploitation value in their scripts. And 
this Mr. Hays very definitely points out. 

The scenario-writing schools and agen- 
cies are culpable for trying to distort this 
bare possibility — a one-in-ten-thousand 
chance according to unrefuted statistics of 
The Authors’ League of America—into a 
dazzling probability. In doing so, many 
concerns have crossed the boundary line of 
advertising exaggeration (to which the 
American public is pretty well inured) into 
the realm of actual misrepresentation. No 
one knows better than they do what a dan- 
gerous game this is. Already some of these 


concerns are having tilts with the federal 
laws, for the government takes a very per- 
sonal interest in gigantic money-making 
schemes. 

The evidence of what is practically a 
closed shop in the scenario field, so far as 
the unknown writer of originals is con- 
cerned, is so varied that it can be little more 
than touched upon in one article. The con- 
dition was proved with a thoroughness and 
definiteness that- defies evasion in the 
Authors’ League report last fall. Evidence 
since adduced has merely confirmed this, 
Add to Universal’s statement of policy the 
following statement covering the production 
program of Warner Brothers, as taken from 
its advance literature sent to the exhibitors: 


BOOKS! BEST SELLERS! THE YEAR'S 
FINEST PICTURE MATERIAL 


For its picture material for the year 1924-5 War- 
ner Bros. has chosen a list of BEST SELLERS 
that stand pre-eminent in the field of popular fic- 
tion. 

It is an established fact that, all other things 
equal, photoplays from popular novels and plays 
have the greatest drawing power at the box-office. 
Good fiction has an assured reader circulation of 
millions. These same readers of fiction usually are 
the most ardent screen fans. With millions of peo- 
ple already familiar with the theme of a good 
story, it naturally follows that the photoplay ver- 
sion has a vast army of supporters even before the 
picture can reach the screen. 

At least TWENTY such big stories, and possi- 
bly TWENTY-FOUR, are being filmed for the 
new year. * * * Coupled with the titles of this 
imposing group of BEST SELLERS is a list of 
author names that read like a page from Fiction’s 
Hall of Fame. Sacha Guitry, Owen Davis, How- 
ard Rockey, Edith Wharton, Ernest Pascal, Rob- 
ert Keable, Alice Ross Colver, Edwin Bateman 
Morris, Dorothy Day, Willa Cather, Mrs. W. J. 
Clifford and Lewis Beach are writers of world 
renown, each with his particular following in every 
story-reading community of the land. 


HAT, scenario-school students and as- 

pirants for film honors, is what you are 
up against. We may take issue with the 
statement that “photoplays from popular 
novels and plays have the greatest drawing 
power at the box-office”; but it is the opin- 
ion that prevails among producers and ex- 
hibitors—who, incidentally, are in a rather 
favorable position to know. With the 
leaders in the field, such as Warner Broth- 
ers, absolutely committed ‘to the policy of 
using names which have assured exploita- 
tion value, other companies feel compelled 
in self-defense to follow suit. We have a 
graphic illustration of the manner in which — 
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The Scenario-Writing School Interpretation 
of Will Hays’s Message 


screen authors of the nation to support it 
with their best efforts in stories written di- 
rectly for the silversheet! It assures them 
that good original screen plays are in de- 
mand, and it stamps out, once and for all 
time, the propaganda declaring that the cre- 
ative side of motion pictures is closed to the 
outside writer. 

That is the vital message delivered by Will 
Hays, head of the entire motion picture pro- 
ducing and distributing organization, and 
dictator of its policies—From Story World 
—organ of the Palmer Company. 


We tremble for Mr. Will Hays, that im- 
petuous young man who has the audacity to 
tell the American Pen Women Convention, 
assembled at Washington, that there is a 
fine opportunity in the movies for unknown 
writers; that various statements declaring 
original stories are not wanted are utterly 
false, and that the technique of writing scen- 
arios is simple and can be learned.—Also 
from Story World. 


Is Tuis A DELIBERATE ATTEMPT TO MISLEADP 


The motion picture industry appeals to the . 


The Message Itself, According to Published 
Reports 


“Mr. Hays also adds that the impression 
that original stories by unknown writers are 
not wanted is not true; that just as the news- 
paper, the magazine and the book publisher 
give preference to the creative work of those 
whose ability and merit have been definitely 
established, so the photoplay producer nat- 
urally turns to the work of established writ- 
ers, and he feels that this is justified since 
the photoplay producer, like the business 
house seeking employes, the baseball manager 
seeking players, the client seeking a lawyer, 
and the patient in search of a doctor, nat- 
urally wants to secure the best results. Orig- 
inal stories that count are in demand, but 
they must be both original and screenable. 
The technique of writing scenarios, Mr. 
Hays thinks, is simple and can be learned 
quickly, but not so the art of creative writ- 
ing, and too often stories believed to be orig- 
inal, especially by woman writers, are nei- 
ther original nor plagiarized, but simply re- 
flect plots and incidents retained by good 
memories from something that has been 
read or seen perhaps long before.” 


Universal has fallen into line. If we were 
in the producing business we would very 
probably do the same—for in order to exist, 
we must sell our pictures—and in order to 
sell our pictures we must convince the ex- 
hibitor that what we are going to produce 
(not merely what we have produced) will 
draw the crowds. Mary Smith’s name won’t 
do it. Mary Roberts Rinehart’s name will. 

Ironically enough, the Warner Brothers’ 
broadside, from which the foregoing message 
to exhibitors is taken, bears the caption, 
“The Story’s the Thing.” 

In confirmation of ‘the attitude of the 
producers toward unsolicited original offer- 
ings take the following statements, all re- 
ceived under recent date. 


We wish to thank you for having submitted for 
our consideration your story entitled “0. ’ 
but regret that we must return it, as we are not in 
the market for material at the present time. 

Very truly yours, 
MAURICE TOURNEUR PRODUCTIONS. 


United Studio, June 5, 1924. Per A. M. 


Am returning your story, which is excellent. Our 
Present production needs are entirely filled for the 


coming year. IRVING PRODUCTIONS. 
I. W. Irvine. 


The reader who turned over to us the 
following statement from the Christie Film 
Company has sold several scenarios to the 
company in the past. 


We are not in the market for scenarios at the 
present time and are considering no stories what- 
eyer from outside sources. We are therefore re- 
turning your manuscript unread by the scenario 
department. 

We appreciate the efforts which writers have 
made in furnishing us material in the past, but find 
that our present requirements can best be secured 
by our staff writers, who are trained in our par- 


ticular work. Sincerely yours, 


C. J. FERGUSON. 
CuristiE Firm Co., Inc. 


Our present production plans only include stories 
and plays by well-known authors which have a wide 
publicity value. JUNE MATHIS, 

Editorial Director, Goldwyn Corporation. 


We are no longer in the market for original 
story material. 
GOLDWYN PRODUCING CORPORATION. 
OFFICE OF MARSHALL NEILAN. 


We are not in the market for original story ma- 
terial. Have our own staff of specialized writers. 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS STUDIOS. 
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A very competent staff of writers are exclusive- 
ly and regularly employed to originate and develop 
photoplays for our productions. We do not read 


or use material from other sources. 
HAROLD LLOYD. 


Our ettire requirements are filled for one year 


ahead. Manuscripts are being returned without | 


GRAF PRODUCTIONS. 


_ Especially significant is the announcement 
of the policy of Thomas H. Ince, Palmer 
advisory board member, which we take from 
the June Authors’ League Bulletin in de- 
scribing the experience of Richard Willis, 
Authors’ Guild member, who received this 
comment from the Ince studios along with a 
rejected manuscript : 

“Mr. Ince has recently decided to produce 
only novels and stage successes, and will 
positively not consider outside material.” 


Jesse Lasky recently made the assertion, 
through a motion-picture trade journal, that 
95 per cent of this year’s photoplay produc- 
tions are from published books or produced 
plays. 

Occasional noncommittal statements are 
drawn.from ‘producing concerns to the effect 
that they will consider manuscripts from 
outside writers; but investigation fails to 
show that they buy any. Many undoubtedly 
feel that it would create antagonism for 
them to take too outspoken a stand. There 
is more truth than jest in the following bit 
clipped from an exchange: 


Winkle: it’s remarkable how attendance at the 
‘ movies keeps up, isn’t it? 

Twinkle: Nothing extraordinary about it—there 
are enough people writing scenarios to fill the pic- 
ture houses. 


reading. 


"THE scenario schools and agencies are 

criticisable for continuing to represent 
conditions as favoring “big money in 
movies” in view of what has been demon- 
strated about true conditions in the field. 
Where they find their “prospects,” with the 
truth about the situation becoming daily 
more widely realized, is a mystery. Mis- 
representation has ever been the means em- 
ployed by the unscrupulous as a means of 
prying the dollars loose from victims, but 
this means loses its potency when the facts 
become apparent. 

We submit that it is stretching the truth 
pretty far to make such statements as those 
attributed to Will Hays in the newspaper 
interview quoted herewith, and boldly assert 
that they mean “that there is a fine oppor- 


tunity in the movies for unknown writers,” 
or to make a point of the truism that “the 
technique of writing scenarios is simple and 
can be learned,’ when Mr. Hays mentioned 
this only in leading up to the fact that creg- 
tive writing is not so simple or easily learned, 

THe AvutHor & JoURNALIST has not 
deviated from its position toward the Palmer 
Corporation which was announced when we 
closed our columns to its advertising in Jan- 
uary. With the course of instruction which 
it sells we are not concerned. The company 
has a perfect right to teach any subject it 
desires and to charge its own price. But in 
view of the facts, substantially proved, that 
the unknown scenarist’s chances of selling 
his work are less than one in ten thousand, 
under present conditions, we hold that the 
solicitation of students through advertise- 
ments and literature representing that great 
opportunities lie in this field is unwarranted. 

That the Palmer Institute knows the 
actual conditions is revealed in a letter 
written last December by President Roy L. 
Manker, in which he said: 

“This organization is fighting in the open 
against the ‘closed shop’ in the motion pic- 
ture industry.” 

A laudable fight, to be sure; but having 
admitted thus over his own signature that 
there is a closed shop, how can Mr. Manker 
hope to be considered sincere when he 
sponsors advertisements and headlines in his 
magazine which declare: “Publishers and 
producers are encouraging new writers to 
come forward by offering enormous cash 
inducements”; and again, “Original Screen 
Plays in Demand; ‘Unknown’ Authors Wel- 
comed and Encouraged” ? 

In this connection Palmer students have 
called to our attention one of the company’s 
latest advertising devices. A booklet en- 
titled “The Open Door” is mailed out, ac- 
companied by the representation that: “We 
want stories that are likely to fit the needs 
of the screen market, the magazine market, 
or both, and we want them immediately. 
We haven't enough stories in our files to 
begin to meet either demand.” : 

An “Emergency Story Coupon” to which 
must be attached the scenario or short-story 
submitted “to meet the.emergency described 
in the accompanying letter,” adds to the 
impressiveness of the advertisement. 

The student who is not dazzled by this 
implied promise of ready sale for his brain 
children can hardly fail to succumb to the 
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opening paragraph of the booklet, “The 
Open Door,” which informs us that— 


Authors who write directly for the screen are 
coming into their own. The day of adaptations 
from novel and screen play is on the wane. The 
day of attempting to make a story from material 
that is largely unscreenable because the name of a 
“known author” is attached, likewise is fading fast. 


Readers familiar with the producing plans 
not only of Warner Brothers, Universal and 
Goldwyn, but other leading concerns, will 
doubtless find this assertion very convincing ! 

Another phase of misleading propaganda 
consists of publishing long lists of what are 
claimed to be “original stories written di- 
rectly for the screen by authors outside the 
studios,” when, as a matter of fact, these 
lists contain almost without exception stories 
adapted from published books and fiction, 
or stories written by very famous authors 
or staff scenario writers. This phase was 
covered by Mr. Birch in some detail in his 
January article. 


GTILL another form of advertising that 

undoubtedly misleads the uninitiated is 
found in such booklets as the Palmer Com- 
pany’s “Little Stories of Success,” or the 
chapter under that title in its latest catalogue, 
“The New Road to Authorship.” 

Readers who have called this to our atten- 
tion make the point that it is misleading to 
publish glowing accounts of students who 
have achieved success in scenario work, con- 
cealing the fact that their sales were made 
years ago, when conditions were entirely 
different than at present, and leaving it to 
be inferred that the examples given are of 
recent date. 

The Authors’ League report on the scen- 
ario situation published in The Authors’ 
League Bulletin of October, 1923, under the 
subeaption of “Scenario Schools and Their 
Dupes,” touched this point in referring to 
“one largely advertised enterprise,” saying: 


So far as can be ascertained by this committee, 
nearly all of the sales claimed seem to have been 
made a long time ago, when there was a demand 
for “short-reel stories” at low prices. Certainly 
no recent sales by pupils at prevailing prices are 
claimed. 


Even under “closed shop” conditions the 
Palmer Corporation, with its probably far 
more than 60,000 students, would have been 
expected to make a few recent sales. It has 
a well-organized sales department until re- 
cently under Kate Corbaley, a notably bril- 


liant woman, who is no longer with the 
organization. And if such sales were made, 
by it or its students, it would certainly fea- 
ture them, probably with a great “to-do.” 

The startling fact brought out by analysis 
of its catalogue is that—with the exception 
of prize-contest winners and pictures which 
it is producing itselfi—as the Authors’ 
League report intimates, no recent sales 
are claimed—at least, none that can be so 
identified. Those who have the catalogue 
at hand may be interested in verifying this 
for themselves, or in following us as we 
take up each example in detail. 


FIRST place in the “Little Stories of Suc- 

cess” chapter of “The New Road to 
Authorship” is devoted to Ethel Styles Mid- 
dleton, for whom the Palmer organization 
merely sold a story to itself. Next comes 
Victor Eytinge, who is credited with having 
sold a photoplay, “The Man Under Cover,” 


to Universal. The date of this sale is care- . 


fully omitted. Exhibitors interviewed by us 
could not remember having heard of it, 
and are certain it is not a recent picture. 

Winifred Kimball’s “ten thousand dollar 
imagination,’ the award to her of the 
$10,000 capital prize in the Chicago Daily 
News contest, and other winners in this and 
in the J. Parker Read, Jr., scenario contest, 
are then featured. We admit these, but 
scenario contests are not evidence of sales 
made to a regular market. 

On page 60, mention is made of a sale by 
Mrs. Frances White Elijah of her scenario, 
“Wagered Love,” to D. W. Griffith. This, 
it is stated, was “earlier” than her success 
in winning a prize in the J. Parker Read 
contest. The Read contest closed in the 
latter part of 1920. 

Then follows the story of Dr. Walter G. 
Hallstead of New York State, who is cred- 
ited with having written a drama which “the 
story sales department sold under the Pal- 
mer Royalty Plan.” This is rather vague, 
but it sounds impressive. Not until we com- 
pare one batch of Palmer literature with 
another do we discover the real meaning of 
this (surely not intentionally!) ambiguous 
statement. The Palmer organization has 
again achieved the sale of an original scen- 
ario to itself! 

Francis Knowles, a Palmer student who 
was suggested for a staff position in an 
Fastern studio (not named), is mentioned. 
No date given. No sale claimed. 
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The sale of a photoplay entitled “Kid- 
napped” by Mrs. Blanche B. Flournoy of 
St. Louis to a producer in that city is men- 
tioned, and it is claimed that a series of pic- 
tures she has constructed about her daughter 
Bettie, aged nine, are to be produced, star- 
ring the child. The producer is not named. 
Exhibitors questioned know of no producer 
in St. Louis, and are sure there is none with 
a releasing connection. 

An immigrant boy, Nicholas Kovach, 
praises the Palmer course, but does not claim 
to have made sales. A boy in India who 
has sold and acted in his own photoplays in 
that country is featured. On page 69, a 
student who has sold short-stories is intro- 
duced ; but still there are no recent instances 
of anyone having “broken in” with the 
known American producers. 

Bryan Irvine is the subject of the next 
sketch. It is scarcely necessary to mention 
that Mr. Irvine has been an “insider” from 
the early days and was formerly on the 
staff of the Thomas H. Ince studios. 

Following these—and we naturally as- 
sume that the writer of the book “trotted 
out” for inspection the best examples avail- 
able—there is a general mention of many 
others whose stories could be related, “space 
permitting.” The list at first glance is im- 
pressive—it would be taken by anyone for 
evidence that sales of original scenarios are 
being made by new writers who have taken 
the Palmer course. It is only upon analysis 
that we are startled to realize that the recent 
sales claimed are sales made by the Palmer 
organization to itself, that the list is padded 
out with prize-contest winners and general 
endorsements, that the only actual sales to 
known producing companies took place long 
ago. 

It would be difficult to find more convinc- 
ing evidence of the “closed shop” than is 
contained in this Palmer book, with its sig- 
nificant barrenness of evidence that recent 
sales of original screen stories have been 
made, despite its innumerable students. 


The earlier “Little Stories of Success” 
booklet contained a great many more ex- 
amples than the chapter just reviewed, but 
analysis of its claims brings the same result. 
For example, Elizabeth Thatcher, “the Mon- 
tana housewife,” whose story and picture 
have long been familiar in Palmer adver- 
tisements, evidently made her sale before 
February, 1920. A picture written by Caro. 
lyne Sayre for the W. W. Hodkinson Cor- 
poration is discovered to have been released 
in January, 1920. No sales are recorded 
that in any way support the company’s 
claims that a present-day market exists for 
scenarios from free-lance writers. And if 
such sales had been made, can any one doubt 
that they would have been recorded ? 


"THE evidence and analysis in the fore- 

going are not published with intent to 
belittle the achievements of the Palmer or- 
ganization or its students. We believe that 
the efforts of the educational side of the in- 
stitution have been sincere, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that out of the tremendous 
number of its enrolled students some stories 
worthy of production have been evolved. 
This, however, makes only the more signif- 
cant the lack of any evidence of recent sales, 
and emphasizes the futility of advertising 
that an open market exists. 


Tue AutuHor & Journa.ist holds no per- 
sonal animosity toward the scenario schools. 
It believes that its duty as a magazine for 
writers, and not for the exploitation of 
writers, is to publish as far as possible, the 
abundant facts and evidence relating to true 
conditions. This duty is the more inescap- 
able because of the reluctance of other maga- 
zines to antagonize the big-moneyed interests 
that thrive on propaganda declaring that 
“motion-picture producers suffering 
acutely from the need of new _ scenario 
material.” 


With the evidence before them, readers 
may draw their own conclusions. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


As THe AvutHor & JourNAa.ist was about to go to press with the current issue, page proofs of the 
above article were shown to Mr. J. F. Masterson, Palmer representative in the Colorado region. 


Mr. 


Masterson stated that he had in his possession a letter from the Universal Studios conflicting with Mr. 
Leyser’s communication, and was instrumental in bringing to bear some pressure to prevent publication 


of the latter. 


Beyond the insertion of this note, time does not permit either modification or extension 


of the article for the present issue. If the Universal Pictures Corporation, for reasons of policy, de- 
sires to correct the impression that is given by Mr. Leyser’s letter, the columns of this magazine are 
open to any message it may submit. Tue AutrHor & JourNALIsT believes that its first duty is to its 
subscribers, and in accordance with such duty it declines to withhold evidence which will serve to el- 


lighten them. 
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“Quit Kidding Yourself” 


A Statistical Study of the Scenario Writer's Chances for 
“Breaking In”’—Figures from Reliable Sources Prove 
that the Lure of the Screen Is a Mirage 


By Carlton Gordon 


which has led hundreds of ambitious 

writers to seek success in its enchant- 
ing fields, continues to lead other hundreds 
and probably thousands of hopeful authors, 
both recognized and unknown, to believe 
that they can write, market and have pro- 
duced a successful photodrama. 

Investigation in the state of Colorado has 
developed some pertinent figures which as 
far as they go, not only verify the assertions 
of the Authors’ League of America, but 
point a conclusive warning. 

In this state, one nationally known school 
of photoplay writing has enrolled in excess 
of four hundred students over a period of 
something more than three years. So far 
as exhaustive personal investigation dis- 
closes, not one of these four hundred stu- 
dents has sold a single original photoplay 
through the sales department of the school. 
Some, however, have sold the photoplay 
rights to their published fiction. 

The population of Colorado is approxi- 
mately one million. Of this number four 
hundred or more are Palmer students and 
two hundred and sixty-six are students of ° 
other scenario-writing schools. 

In the United States are approximately 
one hundred and twelve million people. If 
666 students are enrolled in Colorado, it is 
reasonable to assume the ratio holds good 
elsewhere and that there are approximately 
74,000 hopeful scenarists in this country. 
Figures obtained from other sources con- 
vince us that this estimate is conservative. 

It is reasonable to assume that these 
writers average at least two stories each a 
year, which means 148,000 possible screen 
plays from that source alone, not to consider 
other authors who are not students of any 
school but who also are sending their scen- 
arios into the studios by the truckload. 

In the United States and Canada there are 
approximately 17,000 motion-picture thea- 
ters, according to records in Washington. 
These theaters average the showing of two 
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pictures a,week or 104 pictures a year per 
theater. If all of the 17,000 theaters ex- 
hibited different pictures at the same time, 
it would mean 34,000 pictures or different 
stories each week. But this they don’t do. 
Figures from authoritative sources reveal 
that the 17,000 theaters exhibited a maxi- 


_mum of 1257 different screen plays in 1923. 


At the above ratio, if even one-tenth of 
one per cent of the estimated Palmer and 
other stories are acceptable, 148 stories must 
be sold for their students to/make good the 
claims and promises of their alluring adver- 
tising matter. The fact is that the majority 
of studios seldom, if ever, purchase outside 
stories. Instead of 148 stories a year being 
purchased from aspiring screen writers it is 
difficult to find a record of a dozen such 
sales, giving the Palmer Corporation credit 
for the half-dozen stories it has purchased 
from its own students. Thus the actual pro- 
portion of sales of originals is less than one 
one-hundredth of one per cent. 


This average assuredly has not been ex- 
ceeded by the four hundred or more Palmer 
students in Colorado, among whom exhaus- 
tive investigation has failed to disclose one 
sale of an original scenario, in recent years. 


GENERALLY speaking, the door is 
definitely closed in movie world to the 
average author of screen plays. There is 
a theoretical market for an exceptionally 
good story at any time, but against this small 
possibility is always the competition of the 
trained staff writer of national reputation, 
the successful novels of the day, and such 
well-known screen . writers as Frances 
Marion, C. Gardner Sullivan, Anita Loos, 
Jeanie MacPherson and dozens of others. 
To those who can analyze for themselves, 
there is not a question of doubt but that the 
market for screen plays and the chances of 
a new writer in this field are but a mirage 
which produces only wasted effort, tuition 
fees and continued disappointments. 
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The first two books of 


Unusual Books for Writers 
Published at Low Prices 


THE A. & J. WRITER’S SERIES LE 


WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS By A. H. Bittner 


Assistant Editor, Short Stories Magazine 
Price, postpaid, $1.10 


HIS volume, by an experienced editor, who is also a successful short-story writer, 

is so full of meat that it deserves a place on the bookshelf of everyone who aspires 

to write fiction. Mr. Bittner has the happy faculty of being both practical and stimu- 

lating. There are more helpful hints in a single chapter of this book than will be 
found in the whole of the average text-book or reading course. 

One of its unique and at the same time exceptionally practical features is the 
building up of a plot from the original germinal idea to a complete short-story. The 
exposition includes in detail all the steps of the development—the experiments tried by 
the author while searching for effective plot compiications and incidents—and finally, 
the completed story, as published in a leading magazine. 


“The chief asset of the volume is the fact that it is written by an editor 
who buys fiction and not by an author compiling a volume describing what 
editors may or may not want. ‘Short, sane, and sensible’ might be a good 
phrase to describe the manual.”—James Melvin Lee in Editor §& Publisher. 


In many respects we consider this the most comprehensive yet most compact book 
ever published, setting forth the considerations that govern an editor’s choice of 


material. 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY 
TECHNIQUE By David Raffelock 


Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist 
Price, postpaid, $1.10 


Conscious Short-Story Technique is not a book of “should’s” or “don't’s.” It 
encourages and leads the way to clear thinking:so that the reader will himself be able 
to choose the best technical development for his story. ‘The book is an important 
contribution to the discussion of whether one should write for art or for money. It 
illuminates the “middle border.” 


“I have just finished reading your Conscious Short-Story Technique, 
and congratulate you on its excellence and soundness, especially in your 
insistence upon the folly of ‘types’ and the sheer necessity for character 
development.”—Charles J. Finger, noted author and editor of All’s Well. 


“After the usual run of dry text-books on short-story writing, it is a 
pleasure to find something like Conscious Short-Story Technique. The 
handling of the whole subject shows originality. The chapter on human in- 
terest, I enjoyed especially.”"—Ray Nafziger, “star” fiction writer for Ace- 
High Magazine. 

“The book is brimming with things of interest to aspiring fiction writers. 
The author has embodied his ideas with a charm somewhat unusual in techni- 
cal writings.”—The News-Press, St. Joseph, Mo. 

NTENTS: The Place of Technique; The Importance of Situation. Story Sources; 


co. 
Determining the Angle; The Use of Human Interest; Synthetic Characterization; Fixing 
the Basis of Action; the Final Punch; Writing the Story. 


These books are uniformly and artistically bound; board covers. COMBINATION 
PRICE for both books ordered at once, $2.10 postpaid. Either book and a year’s sub- 
scription to The Author & Journalist, $2.95. Both books and subscription, $3.90. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


Playwright and Fiction-Writer Discusses 
Market Trend 


ILSON COLLISON, popular playwright, 

author of “Up in Mabel’s Room,” “The 
Girl in the Limousine,” “Getting Gertie’s Garter,” 
and a score of other Broadway successes, has a 
heartening word for fiction-writers in a recent 
informal letter to THE AutHor & JoURNALIST. 
It may be news to many who have witnessed his 
plays that Mr. Collison occasionally finds amuse- 
ment in writing magazine stories—in fact, has made 
about thirty-five sales in the last six months. He 
writes : 

“J have found the market flourishing and well 
paying—have received nothing less than a cent a 
word and as high as 3 cents, writing only for 
the so-called popular magazines and never essay- 
ing the literary ‘big four,’ which are virtually 
closed markets. 

“Editors are demanding stark action. Five- 
thousand-word stories are the happy medium. 
Little description; no character studies; all move- 
ment and the sound of thunder. Heroines may 
leap to their vantage points with revolvers clutched 
in slender fingers,’ but they must never be glo- 
riously beautiful, with hair which gleamed in the 
sunlight like burnished gold, and with a finger 
like,’ etc. 

“Tell your readers this is the day of the new 
writer. Editors of popular magazines don’t care 
a hang for names. They want stories—the best 
ones they can find, written by anyone.” 

w Ww 


A Cross-Section of Newspaperdom 


UR good friend Roy L. McCardell, who 

“started something” when in the August, 
1923, issue of THe AutHor & JourRNALIsT he 
declared that not five original stories are bought 
from unknown free-lance writers for motion- 
picture production in a year, has taken up the 
newspaper game—which he knows “from A to 
Izzard”—in an article that appeared in the June 
21 issue of The Saturday Evening Post: “Ovr 
Newspapers Now—and Then.” 

After commenting on the growing tendency to- 
ward newspaper consolidations, Mr. McCardell 
asks the question: “What does it mean to the 
people of the United States that their newspapers 
diminish in numbers while they increase in size— 
that almost every newspaper everywhere is like 
almost any paper anywhere, and that their pres- 
tige is passing and their influence on public opinion 
1s weakening day by day?” 

His discussion of this question, and analysis 
of the newspaper situation, past, present and fu- 
ture, is off fascinating import to the old—or even 

young—newspaperman and to every writer— 
for as he mentions in passing, “the news and edito- 
rials have often become secondary matters” and 
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“the newspapers are now epitomes of everything 
that can be printed.”, , 

His statement of the manner in which the great 
newspapers syndicate their features throughout 
the country will prove instructive to many who 
seem to think that the syndicates offer a vast 
market for free-lance contributions. fs 

w 


Publishers Discuss Limiting Issuance of 
Books 


_— resolution passed at the recent convention 
of the American Booksellers’ Association 
favoring fewer and better books, brought out a 
variety of facts and opinions, many of which are 
of interest to writers, especially in their bearing 
upon the market for book manuscripts. Some of 
these facts and comments, for which we are in- 
debted chiefly to The Publishers’ Weekly and The. 
Literary Digest, follow: 

According to statistics, a total of 758 novels 
was published in 1922 and 788 in 1923. Broaden- 
ing the view to include all classes of books, more 
than 8000 titles are published in America each 
year. 

Horace Liveright of Boni & Liveright: “For 
my own part, I have promised myself to adopt 
Mr. Doubleday’s fine slogan, ‘Fewer and Better 
Books.’ Our lists have been smaller than those 
of any representative publisher in the country, 
but I confess that they, too, have been longer than 
they should be. For the next two years, at least, 
our issuance of fiction will be even smaller than 
in the past two or three years.” 

George Palmer Putnam of G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 

*“Nothing would make us happier than ‘fewer and 
better books.’ But every week a new problem 
arises—something by a new and unknown author 
turns up. It has promise, not only in itself, but in 
the potentialities of what the author will write next. 
Naturally we are keen, for selfish reasons if no 
other, to start that author.” 

R. N. Linscott of Houghton Mifflin Company : 
“We are continually turning away meritorious 
material because we have reached the limit of our 
present production facilities.” 

The Publishers’ Weekly, editorially: “A pub- — 
lisher must be open-minded in reading new man- 
uscripts and particularly the manuscripts from 
new authors, because from the latter are to come 
the books of the future. An initial book by a 
new author may or may not mean a future career 
for the author and his books and his publisher, 
but chances must be taken. * * * Young authors 
do not recognize how alert are publishers, and 
not least American publishers, to welcome new- 
comers and give careful attention to their offer- 
ings.” 

Simon L. Nye, president of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association: “Nowadays and almost with- 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


The Criticism Department of 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Is 
Now in Its Ninth Year of 
Helpful Service to 
Writers 


Professionals as well as beginners turn to this | 
authoritative department, conducted by the edi- | 
tors of The Author & Journalist, for assistance 
with their writing problems. 


What Is an Author & Journalist 
Criticism? 

No two criticisms, of course, will be alike. | 
The endeavor in each case is to give the student }} 
the kind of help that will fit his case. 

As to length, the criticism will contain as f 

many words as are necessary to cover the occa- 
sion. The average short-story criticism contains 
} from 700 to 1000 words; it may contain more, 
and long manuscripts require correspondingly 
i more detailed discussion. 
} It tells the writer whether his conception is 
i good or inferior, and why; whether it is in line 
} with editorial demands and what changes are 
# necessary to bring it into closer conformity with 
j the requirements. The plot, characters, style, 
incidents, introduction, climax, conclusion and 
j other features are dwelt upon, at whatever 
length may be necessary, and suggestions for 
both general and specific, are 
made 


Finally, the criticism deals with the commer- 
} cial possibilities of the manuscript, and a list of 
i} markets to which it seems best adapted is fur- } 
nished. If the manuscript contains no possi- 
bilities of sale, the author is frankly informed of 
the fact, and is shown, as far as possible, how 
} to turn out better work in future. 

In other words, each criticism is a helpful les- 
son. A series of criticisms constitutes a liberal 
ij} course in story-writing, to the writer who is ca- 
pable of profiting by experienced instruction. 


All criticisms are handled personally by Mr. | 
Edwin Hunt Hoover, associate editor and a suc- 
cessful story-writer. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 
words or less......, 


2,500 words or less........ 2.00 
3,000 words or less 2.50 
4,000 words or less...... 2.75 
5,000 words or less 3.00 
7,500 words or less 3.50 
10,000 words or less 00 


4. 
Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words.... 3.50 
VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 


(A distinctive service conducted by 
Mr. John H. Clifford.) 


20 lines or less (without typing)...............$1.00 
Additional lines, each -05 
With typing, per line additional... .01 


LITERARY REVISION consists of the 
careful correction and polishing of a manu- 
script with special reference to the bettering 
of the style. A brief criticism and list of 
probable markets included. Rate: 
With typing, per thousand words.............. $2.00 
Without typing, per thousand words........ 1.50 

LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP- 
ING is a feature of The Author & Journalist 
service. Includes careful editing and critical 
opinion, with market suggestions. One car- 
bon copy. 

1 Rate for prose, per thousand words.......... $1.00 
- Rate for verse, per line (minimum 25c)..... .01 


All fees payable in advance 
Inclose Return Postage 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST . 

1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


out exception a book that has been published three 
months practically is dead, forgotten, awaiting its 
removal to the bargain tables.” 

Alfred A. Knopf: “I am definitely of the opinion 
that altogether too many books of inferior quality, 
literary or otherwise, are being published. I have 
said for a long time, partly in jest but at least 
95 per cent in all seriousness, that I cannot im- 
agine an author unable to place with some pub- 
lisher or other, a book however thoroughly bad 
it may be.” 

w 
Selling Originals 


66 OU are now a duly enrolled member of the 

Palmer Photoplay Corporation—”’ Was I 
thrilled at being one of the “select few”? I had 
filled out the questionnaire and been found to be the 
possessor of latent talents and advised to take the 
course. I mailed the “enclosed coupon,” together 
with my first payment of ten dollars, and sat down 
to await results. 

The textbooks duly arrived and I started to pro- 
duce stories under “expert guidance.” Among the 
literature sent to students is a pamphlet styled the 
“Confidential Monthly Letter.” I take it that the 
psychological reason for sending it out is to keep 
the students hoping that some day they may see 
their names in such an announcement as this. 


Theodore A. Harper, a Palmer student, of Port- 
land, is reported to have sold ten stories to the 
Cope Film Corporation. The first of these to be 
produced will be ‘‘The Fiddler.” 

In commenting on his subsequent selection of Mr. 
Harper as scenario editor of the Cope Film Cor- 
poration, William H. Cope stated: 

“I have been particularly impressed with the 
fruits of your training * * * ‘Theodore Harper 
is valuable to me because he brings the fresh per- 
spective so many scenario heads have lost.”’ 


The above notice, in the December, 1923, edi- 
tion, set me to thinking that I would like to see the 
work of a fellow student, so I wrote to the Ad- 
visory Bureau and asked for some information 
concerning the Cope Film Corporation. The reply 
came on paper headed: 


OFFICE OF CHIEF COUNSEL 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


and ran thus: 


We do not believe that the Cope Film Corpora- 
tion is any longer in existence. Our recollection 
of this corporation is that they were located orig- 
inally in St. Louis and through a number of picture 
people became interested to the point of forming 
a corporation with the object and purpose to pro- 
duce motion pictures. They acquired four stories, 
all of them originals, and we believe they were 
acquired through or from Miss Adele Buffington. 
They have been inoperative for more than two 
vears and we cannot give you any further infor- 
mation than that. We know of no picture they 
produced or exhibited, as they became inopera- 
tive before they commenced any. of the productions 
for which they acquired the stories. 


I would like to mention, parenthetically, that the 
above mentioned Adele Buffington is a member cf 
the Advisory Bureau. 

Obviously there was something wrong some- 
where, so I wrote to the Palmer Corporation, call- 
ing their attention to the ambiguity. Sure enoug 
Somebody had blundered. The file clerk? You've 
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sed it! She had mistaken Cope for Pope; 
and the Cope Film Corporation will produce four 
pictures in 1924. That was last December. Since 
then I have tried through various agencies to get 
in touch with the Cope Film Corporation ,of Port- 
land, Ore. Maybe I am unfortunate, but so far I 
haven’t met with success, and I certainly would 
like to see a fellow student’s stories. Can it be 
that the Cope Film Corporation has become, like 
the Pope Film Corporation, “inoperative?” I would 
hate to think that they had, especially after acquir- 

ing ten perfectly good “originals.” 

Sidney C. Hudson. 
Ww w 
What is the Field for 


Translations? 


ERE are some questions from a subscriber 

which others may be in a better position to 

answer than the editors of THE AutHor & Jour- 
NALIST : 

“What demand is there for the translation of 
books, short-stories, plays, articles, etc., into Eng- 
lish from various other languages? 

“What are some of the markets for translations, 
with rates? 

“How does one secure commissions to translate 
literary material ? 

“Where works are copyrighted, does the trans- 
lator arrange with the author of the original re- 
garding terms, or does he generally leave this to 
the publisher? Is it customary for the translator 
or the publisher to secure the author’s permission, 
or that of the foreign publisher? What are the 
usual terms 

“What arrangements are made if the work is an 
adaptation rather than a translation? 

If the story’ through its translation is later sold 
to motion pictures, does the translator receive any 
of the profits? Can he claim any?” 

So far as THe Autuor & JouRNALIST knows, 
there is no real field for translations. Very few 
magazines use translated material. If a publisher 
desires to issue a foreign-language book in Amer- 
ica, he gets some one of whose qualifications he 
knows to translate it. To obtain work of this kind 
the best plan probably would be for the translator 
to write to the various publishing houses, apprising 
them of his qualifications, just as one applies for a 
Position or solicits patronage in other lines. A 
standing professional card carried in the advertis- 
ing columns of a writers’ magazine probably would 
prove a good investment in the long run. 

n any experienced translators among AUTHOR 
& Journauist readers give further suggestions ? 
w w 


Shattered Illusions 


N the March issue of THe AutHor & Jour- 
NALIST, under the caption of “The Shock of 


Seeing Your Favorite Novel Filmed,” I found - 


an article which voices the feelings of many thou- 
sands. And as one who patronizes the better 
class of photo shows, who is the lover of a good 
k, who as a boy held in reverence such books 
as “Oliver Twist,” “Notre Dame,” “Three Mus- 
eers,” “Tom Sawyer,” and others which have 
filmed, utterly destroying the feeling that 
Thad for these volumes, I wish to commend you. 


Reliable Sales 
Service for Authors 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Author & Journalist criticism 
service and by others, The Author & Jour- 
nalist has established a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


Each manuscript submitted to the 
must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 

In offering this service we do not claim to 
have any mysterious influence with editors 
nor do we guarantee the sale of a manu- 
script. We do have a closer knowledge of 
the immediate market needs than most 
writers. We guarantee only to devote hon- 
est and intelligent effort to selling manu- 
scripts accepted for that purpose, as 
promptly as possible. 

The reading fee entitles the writer to a brief 
criticism of his manuscript if it is not accep- 
ted for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a manuscript 15 per cent of the 
amount paid by the magazine is charged; 
minimum commission, $3.00. 

The service is open to non-subscribers as 
well as subscribers. Address: 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. The Author & 
Journalist, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don’t 
know how such a splendid journal has here- 
tofore escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful maga- 
zine for those who wield the pen? If so, 
this is your opportunity. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST stands out promi- 
nently as a leader in its field. Each issue 
ts filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 
wants. Biographical sketches of prominent 
writers—Articles on various phases of the 
profession—Pertinent discussions by authori- 
tative writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book Review—and many other in- 
teresting features appear in the table of con- 
tents. 


Send today for a FREE sample copy 


If you write or want to write, you will ap- 
preciate every issue of this magazine. Won’t 
you let us prove our claims? 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 


707 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. Ali. manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 


ments. Send for particulars. 
A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 
104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONE YEAR’S SERVICE 


Development of story-ideas; as much criticism, re- 
vision, and advice as you wish will be given for one 
year, at $4 a month, or $40 in advance. Series 12 plot 
articles, $1 each, or $7 in advance. 

GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 N. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Sna; Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal at- 
tention. Send for full information. 
25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE 


MSS. TYPED WITH OARBON OOPY 

including any necessary revision, $1 a 

1000 words. Terms for marketing 10%. 
WILLIAM LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 
569 West 150th St. New York City. 


WRITERS’ 

Manuscripts ectly typed to comply with editorial 
requirements. e use bond paper, make all minor cor- 
rections, furnish one carbon copy free, and pay return 
postage. Terms $1.00 a thousand words. Prompt serv- 
ice—satisfaction guaranteed. 

LUCY W. ADAMS, Authors’ Typist 
Waynesburg, - - Pennsylvania 


AUTHORS' AGENT 


Manuscripts criticised, revised, edited, typed for 
publication and sold. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence at your disposal. Write for terms. 


F. C. HILL 
154 Nassau St., (Suite K) New York City 


“THE WRITER” is the only English maga- 
zine of its kind. It gives all the English Mar- 
kets for your work, and up-to-date information 
about the British Press. Also a great deal of 
inside information for those who want to get 
into the English market. 30 cents monthly, 
post free. Abbey House, Westminster, England. 


In Warrtnc To ApvertTisers, MenTION 
Tue AvTHor & JourNAList 


Some years ago we saw a film displayed in this 
city, “The Kentucky Colonel,” one of the sweetest 
stories that Opie Reed ever told. I had read the 
story over and over as a boy, and in late years 
to my wife and ten-year-old daughter, whom | 
expect to see graduate in journalism. Before 
twenty minutes had passed we were disgusted, in 
thirty minutes sick, and a few minutes later | 
weakly wandered out, called a cab and rescued 
them from further humiliation. We afterward 
underwent the same experience at a rendition of 
“Oliver Twist” in which Nat Goodwin failed to 
twinkle. “Tom Sawyer” was passable in regard 
to the Mississippi river scenes but the outline of 
the story was destroyed. ; 

This, too, is the opinion of hundreds of my 
friends. I have heard it voiced again and again, 
I wish to add my remonstrance to yours and to 
beg the producers not! to destroy the last lingering 
illusions of youth. \ 

If the writings of our best authors of the past 
are not adapted to the screen, then let the pro- 
ducers put out only originals. I can find hu- 
dreds here who now refuse to view the showing 
of any book they have read. “4 

McAlester, Okla. Dr. M. E. Rambo. 

Ww vw 
New Market Directory 


VOLUME of decided assistance to writers 

just issued by the Home Correspondence 
School of Springfield, Mass., is the 1924 revision 
of “Where and How to Sell Manuscripts.” (Price 
$3.50.) Containing 496 pages, it is a descriptive 
directory of literary markets covering all classes 
of publications, not only in America but in Great 
Britain and other foreign countries. “The Law 
of Copyright” and a chapter on “Authors’ Rights” 
are valuable — to the — ‘directory. 


Pleasant Words 


Tue AvutuHor & JourNALIst, Denver, Colo. 

I have received and read my first copy of your 
magazine, Mr. Bittner’s book, “What An Editor 
Wants,” and Mr. Raffelock’s treatise on “Con- 
scious Short-Story Technique,” and, begging par- 
don for the interruption, wish to say that for the 
money I have never before in my whole life se- 
cured so great a bargain. « 

At the risk. of seeming ridiculous in thus stating 
the obvious (for you surely know it), I must 
add that of all the various works I have read on 
the subject of short-story writing these are the 
very best. I shall certainly hunt up my friend, 
Mr. Julian Kilman of Buffalo, who first directed 
me to you, and thank him warmly for doing s0. 


East Aurora, N. Y., Evo NEpRICK. 
* * * 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

It is indeed gratifying to see the stand that your 
magazine has taken against misinforming adver- 
tising. It is a stand which, probably because of the 
financial end, other writers’ magazines have 
prone to overlook. I know that in the long ru 
your publication will benefit by it in added confi- 
dence of the readers who like myself have realized 
the exaggeration contained in some of the schools 


advertising. 
Everett, Mass. Laurence E. ANDREWS. 


14 years’ experience, _ 
a better understanding of story values and editorial require- 


The Wit-Sharpener 


A Monthly Exercise in Plot-building—Prizes for the 
Best Developments 


erm judges having consulted and engaged in 
their customary monthly battle over Wit- 
Sharpener manuscripts, readers may now take out 
their unabridged dictionaries and look for the word 
“odalisque,” which is used in the winning problem 
solution submitted by Mr. A. F. Lewis of 575 
Summit Avenue, Pasadena, California. 

Mr. Lewis’ development of the situation, which 
was the basis for the current month’s contest, pre- 
sents some interesting characterizations with un- 
ysual background and atmosphere. Excellent ma- 
terial for a novelette rather than a short story. 


The problem was: 


Doris Holmes, sailing as a medical missionary 
to a fever-stricken district of Africa with a 
corps of assistants and supplies for an emergency 
hospital, discovers on the steamer her former 
fiance, Oliver Biddle, broken in mind and body 
by a wound received in the World War. He had 
been reported missing and long since given up 
for lost, leading her to devote her life to assuag- 
ing the sufferings of others. He fails to recog- 
nize her but feels strongly drawn toward her; 
by the end of the voyage they are as much in love 
as at first and he is beginning to have glimmer- 
ings of returning memory under her sympathetic 
efforts to recall to him his former life, all of 
which has been a blank. 

The thought of parting from her is absolutely 
unbearable to him. Out of her professional knowl- 
edge she knows that it would be fatal for him 
to be left again to brood and to be crushed under 
the hallucinations of his disordered mind but in all 
probability equally dangerous for him to accompany 
her into the plague country in his shattered health. 
Should she go back on her contract it would mean 
the loss of hundreds of lives recently converted 
to Christianity and an incalculable moral defeat 
for missions in all that part of Africa. 


Mr. Lewis’s solution follows: 


First Prize Winner: 


On the ship is a beautiful Portuguese odalisque, 
Dolores Silvano, who through the bribe of a dia- 
mond necklace is going out to be the consort of a 
negro king. She falls sincerely in love with Bid- 
dle, Doris, seeing this, decides after a struggle to 
turn Biddle over to her, on condition that they es- 
cape from the vessel and the king’s Syrian agent 
and return to Europe. A desire for the girl's re- 


demption, as well as for Biddle’s best interests, 


influences her decision in the dilemma. 
iddle, seeming more than usually dazed, obeys 
Doris, and the pair are secretly dropped overboard 
m the longboat near the coast of Africa in the 
track of an outbound steamer that is soon warned 
by radio. They are safely picked up, while Doris 
proceeds on her mission into the interior. 
Biddle’s extra-dazed condition is due to an un- 


suspected infection of fever, developing into a ter- 
rible illness. Only Dolores’s devoted nursing brings 
him back to health as the ship reaches Lisbon. The 
fever completely restores his mind. Dolores takes 
the fever at the last, and in spite of all his efforts 
dies, leaving him the necklace and a request that 
he return to Doris. 

Gaining strength, he goes to Gibraltar, finding 
former associates in aviation among the British 
officers. They enable him to sell the necklace and 
buy an equipped airplane, including rockets for 
signalling. 

He flies along the African coast, and then into 
the interior, where Doris has gone. At the last sta- 
tion he learns that her successful cures have 
aroused the enmity of the medicine man, who in- 
cites the chief to besiege her party in their stock- 


é. 

Biddle flies the hundred miles to her rescue, ar- 
riving at dusk, and, using his fireworks, completely 
routs the superstitious natives. Glorious reunion! 


Second money is awarded to Walter J. Krieg 
(who is not a stranger among our prize winners), 
of 1555 Edmund Street, St. Paul, Minn. The judges 
doubted somewhat the feasibility of the radio 
phase, but it offers something novel, and therefore 
wins a place. 


Second Prize Winner: 


Doris, arriving at their point of departure for 
the interior, finds a ten-day delay, due to the lack 
of water transportation. Therefore she devotes all 
her time to Biddle, with the result that his strength 
returns, and he has periods when his mind is clear. 
During these moments he recognizes the old Doris, 
while she tells him of her mission of mercy. He 
urges her on, but as soon as evening approaches his 
memory relapses and only her soft, gentle voice 
soothes him. 

It breaks her heart. As she is about deciding to 
remain with Biddle, a runner enters, begging relief 
for the natives. While hearing him, the captain, 
entering, states that the radio, as part of the 
emergency hospital equipment and at present tn- 
stalled on the vessel, is in working order. Torn 
between love and stern duty, she turns with a 
longing look to Biddle, nervous, tossing. A few 
words quiet him. Suddenly her face brightens. 
The radio! 

Receiving equipment is placed in Biddle’s room, 
and half an hour later a nurse hears Doris’s voice 
from the boat. 

Evening, the hour Biddle needs Doris’s voice 
most. He is nervous, rolling, mind chaotic. The 
nurse notes his condition, glances at her watch, and 
adjusts the phones to her ears. A tender smile at 
the eager watchers, and she places them on Bid- 
dle’s ears. 

A tense moment. There is a sigh, followed by a 
calm look of contentment, joy. Doris, miles away, 
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is speaking, next singing a little love lullaby. Time 
passes, he closes his eyes, he sleeps. It is a success. 

Weeks pass; the fever is conquered; Biddle im- 
proves. The novel treatment works. There comes 
a day when the boat docks. There is a glad meet- 
ing between Biddle and Doris, and once more she 
comes into her own. 


Mrs. Alice Dyar Russell, 2001 Marengo Avenue, 
South Pasadena, California, takes third money. 
Her theme—selfishness punished, retribution and a 
final regeneration—make for powerful story mater- 
jal. The conclusion, however, in the judges’ estima- 
tion, is slightly implausible. 


Third Prize Winner: 


After an intense inner battle, Doris puts aside the 
call of a larger duty and yields to passion, and her 
pity for Oliver's condition. She sends the expedi- 
tion on without her, although she knows the nurse 
she puts in charge is incompetent, and devotes her- 
self to the care of the man she loves. At last, 
owing to her nursing, he regains his memory com- 
pletely, and she looks forward to the joy of recog- 
nition. He does recognize her; but her joy turns 
to anguish when she realizes that with his memory 
restored he is a different man—and she, who has 
yielded to the prompting of her smaller self, is a 
different woman—and he no longer loves her. He 
trics to simulate love, but she is not deceived, and, 
fearing that he will come to hate her, heartbroken, 
she resolves to give him up. At the same time 
arrives news of the utter demoralization of the 
mission. She leaves secretly, with no word to 
Oliver of where she is going, and hastens to the 
stricken district. In bitter remorse and an effort 
to forget her sorrow, she throws herself into the 
work with such energy that conditions soon im- 
prove; but in this accomplishment she becomes a 
physical wreck. Months afterward, she is lying in 
the hospital she has founded, slowly sinking into 
the Valley of the Shadows, from which she has 
no desire to emerge. The fame of what she has 
done reaches the ears of Oliver, who is accident- 


NEXT MONTH 


splendid 
Clauson, writer of stories for men, by 
H. Field Leslie. 


interview with Carl 


of Tue 
Autuor & Journatist’s “Handy Mar- 
ket List,” with names and addresses of 
all principal periodical markets brought 
down to date, with rates and methods of 


Quarterly publication 


payment and types of material desired. 


ally passing through the town. He stays to visit 
her, out of friendliness and a sense of obligation; 
the sight of her, spent, passtonless, beautiful with 
self-abnegating love, brings back poignant mem. 
ories of the woman he once loved, and love again 
awakens. Irresistibly Doris is drawn back to life 
and happiness. 


Wit-Sharpener for August 


fee problem for August will be the develop- 
ment of the “situation” presented by Mrs, H, 
I. Parr, 1709 Eleventh Avenue, Spokane, third 
prize winner in the April contest. 


Margaret Greer was the eldest of four ing 
typical family of ambitious hopes and limited in- 
come. Her impulses were generous, sympathetic 
and sensitive; she was quick-witted, capable and 
conscientious. But she had a distinct pleasure 
in her own brightness and charm; admiration 
flattered her self-esteem; she was ambitious for 
the fine, the gracious, and the good, but petty in 
her interpretations of these qualities. She was 
often impatient and hysterical and frequently 
sharp rather than clever of tongue; she was just 
as often loving, merry and penitent. By the time 
she was twenty-three she chafed immeasurably un- 
der the limitations of an office position. 

Into her life there came a man, twenty years 
her senior, quiet, self-controlled and courteous, 
His responsive appreciation of her pretty vivacity 
and the flattery of his mature love influenced her 
into marriage quite as much as the allurement of 
his established income. But it was the financial 
case that, in a measure, recompensed her when she 
realized that they were to be middle-aged together. 
Home and books and “thou beside me” were enough 
for him and he was tired of dancing and running 
about. The peak of her married happiness came 
with the companionship of her two children. At 
the birth of the second child he had reached the 
peak of his professional success also. It was not 
until she was thirty and he fifty that she visioned 
their lives as travelers on a mountainside, up the 
slope of which she was slowly ascending, while he 
was poised at the peak preparing for the descent. 

Then came his disastrous illness. A dramatic 
quality in her nature as much as sympathy and o 
sense of honor carried her through the crucial 
period; his courage and self-control never faltered. 
But when after seventeen months he was sentenced 
to a maimed life, and the financial reserve had 
poured through the pitiless sieve of sick demands, 
reconstruction was to be faced. How did she, with 
her contradictory character, face it? 


ProstEM: Develop this situation to an effective 
conclusion. For the best development a prize of 
$5 will be given; for the second best. a prize of 
$3, and for the third best, a prize of $2. 


Connitions: The plot outline as completed must 
contain not more than 300 words, exclusive of the 
original problem. It must be typed or legibly writ- 
ten. Manuscripts returned only if stamped en- 
velopes are inclosed. Only one solution may 
submitted by the same person. 

Manuscripts must be received not later than 
September Ist. Winning outlines will be published 
in the October issue. Address the Contest Editor. 


litor. 
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- Page of Comment and Gossip About 
the 
Fiction 


Simplified Training Course and 
Writing Topics in General 


Vor. 1, No. 8. 


Aveust, 1924. 


Eprreo By Davm 


PURPOSE OF COURSES 


Many Ambitious Writers Don’t 
Know What to Expect 
from Study 


How many persons understand 
what they are about when they 
undertake to prepare themselves 
for success in fiction writing? 
The number that doesn’t is per- 
haps surprising. 

Upon recently enrolling for the 
gs. T. C., a student wrote: 

“1 am taking this course simply to 
get the technique of writing.” 


One who wants to learn short- 
story technique may well take a 
course in writing, but it should 
be understood that success in 
writing comes from more than 
mere technical acquirement. The 
student is not fair to himself if 
he asks no more of a course in 
writing than that it shall give 
him a knowledge of technique. 

A course that is more than a 
text book should afford actual 
training in writing. Teaching is 
not enough. The ambitious may 
teach himself, but he is not likely 
to train himself unless training is 
acquired after a long period and 
with much wasted energy. 

The greatest handicap of many 
beginning writers is that they are 
hopelessly amateurs. They may 
have such general misconceptions 
‘as those held by some that edi- 
tors hold either a personal grudge 
or personal preference for every 
writer; that there are certain 
“tricks” that are necessary to 
win an editor’s approval, and such 
ideas of the inexperienced. The 
work of such writers frequently 
reveals the extent of their ama- 
teurishness. Technical instruction 
will help these writers, but what 
they actually need is the profes- 
sional viewpoint. 

When they cease actually to be 
amateurs their work takes on a 
More finished quality also. The 
change from amateur to profes- 
sional comes about  slowly— 
through practice in writing and 
guidance and 
criticism of little and big faults 
that not only mark the amateur, 
but that keep one an amateur. 

University courses in law, med- 
icine and the like graduate pro- 
fessionals; a course in writing 
should do likewise. 

The Author & Journalist’s 
Course in writing, the S. T. C., is 
Winning national prominence and 
recognition for its pioneering 
Service to writers. It is the first 
course to give thoroughly compre- 
hensive training and guidance for 
entering the field of authorship. 


There is probably no hell for 
authors in the next world—they 
suffer so much from critics and 
Publishers in this.—Bovee. 


Every author, in some degree, 
Portrays himself in his works, 
it against his will.— 


A Few Words of Gossip 
With the Editor 


Recently I was visiting in New 
Mexico, the state that has drawn 
so many artists to it. No won- 
der, for many New Mexican cities 
have the stamp of individuality 
that sets them apart from the 
average American town. And 
then, too, the Indians are there, 
many of them living in their 
pueblos, unchanged for genera- 
tions, and the people themselves 
indifferent to the march of what 
we call “‘progress.’’ The Indians 
dance their native dances, oddly 
combining them at times with 
some of the ceremonies of the 
Catholic religion, which most of 
them profess. 

I watched a Corn Dance at the 
San Idiefanso pueblo. Its grace, 
rhythmic movement and color 
were compelling beyond anticipa- 
tion. Through the long hot day 
they danced for rain; the women 
barefooted. And on this day, a 
direct answer to their prayer for 
rain came; late in the afternoon 
a shower fell while the dancers 
were still importuning their god. 

There has been some agitation 
to have these dances stopped: 
they are paganistic, phallic, per- 
haps. . . . Some people are 
shocked by the beautiful. 

An Indian from San Domingo 
called on Witter Bynner, the poet 
who makes his home in Santa Fe. 
Shortly after there was talk about 
stopping the corn dances. 

In answer to a question put to 
him, the Indian replied: 


“But why do they want to stop ow 
dances? We bring rain for them, too.” 


I have had students say: “I feel 
sure that I can write because 
while I am composing a story I 
lose myself entirely in what I 
write.” 

And yet so often the stories 
written by these authors are very 
dull, evidencing not a bit of real 
feeling and with lifeless char- 
acters. If they put so much of 
themselves into their work, why 
have they failed in their stories? 

No mystery is involved in the 
explanation. The important ques- 
tion is how do you lose yourself 
in your work? Is it a matter of 
intense concentration in which 
you exclude everything else in 
the world but your story? Or is 
your condition only one of deep 
absorption in fantasy? Thought- 
ful concentration is valuable. The 
concentration of the trance is of 
no special value to the writer and 
is no indication of literary abil- 
ity. If you “lose yourself’ in 
og A Story, in what way do you 


“The successful short-story is 
the product of nicest calculation 
and construction,’’ wrote a critic 
in discussing a book on the, tech- 
nique of writing. ‘‘While every- 
one can tell a story, he must mas- 
ter the mechanism of narration 
before he can become a successful 
writer.”’ 
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DREISER NOVEL SOON 


First in Ten-Year Period— 


Notes About Other 
Writers 


A news item that will bring real 
pleasure to the followers of Theo- 
dore Dreiser, and there should be 
many, is the announcement that 
Boni & Liveright will bring out 
a new Dreiser novel this autumn. 
It has been almost ten years 
since his last novel appeared; this 
was “The Genius,” published in 
1915. At the time, the book was 
suppressed, but last year a new 
edition was issued after the story 

appeared serially in The 
Metropolitan. During the past 
eight years Dreiser had published 
eight books, most of which are of 
a nonfictional nature; his latest 
are “A Book About Myself’’ and 
“The Color of a Great City.’’ Mr 
Dreiser is now 53 years old and 
generally makes his home in New 


A writer in the London Sunday 
Times states that most famous 
literary men wrote a very legible 
and often beautiful handwriting, 
popular opinion to the contrary 
notwithstanding. best lit- 
erature flows from brains that 
are ordered and unhurried,’ he 
wrote. And handwriting ex- 
presses these mental qualities. 


“Juno and the Paycock’’ was 
recently produced in Dublin and 
is called by critics ‘‘an extraor- 
dinary mingling of light comedy 
with an undercurrent of the bit- 
terest tragedy.” The author of 
this play is Sean O’Casey, a 
working man who has written 
five other plays. He earns his 
living by cleaning up a working- 
man’s club. 


In “The Gentle Art of Author- 
ship’ C. E. Lawrence writes that 
“The beginning of a novel, as of 
all actualities else, is a thought, 
an idea, an inspiration.’? And he 
urges that the writer jot down 
the idea; memory should not 1- 
trusted. 


Sherwood Anderson, the novelist, 
secured a divorce from his wife 
because she did not want to live 
in a suburban residence and took 
too great an interest in music. 


Because he claimed that Mae- 
terlinck wrote a defamatory arti- 
cle about him, Sebastiani Rondi, 
a Sicilian lawyer, has challenged 
the poet to a duel. It is thought 
that Maeterlinck will choose to 
settle the affair with gloves. 


Herman Sudermann, the Ger- 
man novelist and dramatist, says 
that he will have to live to be 
at least ninety if he is to finish 
all of the literary plans he has 
in his head. A tetralogy of plays 
he is working on is not to be 
produced until after he is dead, 
he is said to have declared. 
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Notes on English Markets 


The Blue Magazine, 3 Lancaster Place, Welling- 
ton Street, London W. C. 2, has for its editor a 
vigorous-minded man, full of life and the ability 
to appreciate lightly written yarns. He is always 
keenly on the lookout for humor, even by begin- 
ners, provided the plots are good. 


The Strand Magazine, 8 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London W. C. 2, at present features only 
work by famous authors. 


Pearson’s Magazine, 16 Henrietta Street, Lon- 
don W. C. 2, also uses little save the work of 
famous writers. 


Hutchinson’s Magazine is very particular about 
literary style and quality. A good deal of clever 
work by new writers goes into Mystery Story 
Magazine, issued by the same publishers, Messrs. 
Hutchinson, 34 Paternoster Row, London E. C. 4. 


If your specialty happens to be erotic love sto- 
ries, let the central fiction editor of The Amalga- 
mated Press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London E. C. 4, see them. He forwards good stuff 
to the most suitable of the numerous publications 
of this firm. It will interest authors to know that 
when they have pawned their typewriter, neatly 
handwritten MSS. will be given attention by this 
company. 

The Wide World Magazine, 8-11 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, Capt. Victor 
Pitt Kethley, editor, writes: “You may tell your 
readers that I am always pleased to consider true 
stories of adventure, personal or otherwise, from 
2000 to 5000 words in length. These stories may 
be exciting, mysterious, humorous—anything so 
long as they are true and interesting. If photo- 
graphs of persons, places, or things mentioned 
are available, so much the better. If it is deemed 
advisable to suppress real names, this fact should 
be stated. New writers need not worry about 
literary style: we can see to any polishing re- 
quired, and the idea to aim at is that of a man 
telling his own experience to his friends by the 
fireside. We have no fixed rates, paying accord- 
ing to interest. An offer will be made for any 
likely material, and payment on acceptance if 
desired. Contributors can be sure of prompt 
decisions, a square deal, and all the assistance and 
sympathetic consideration we can give them. I 
have been much interested in your AutHor & 
Journauist. You are doing splendid work along 
well-thought-out lines.” 


The Passing Show, 93 Long Acre, London, W. 
C. 2, England, a publication of Odhams Press, 
Ltd., edited by Augustus Muir, states that it does 
“not as a rule pay on acceptance, but as publica- 
tion of up-to-date humor is never delayed, the 
difference between payment on acceptance and 
publication is negligible. Paragraphs of a witty 
nature, and amusing skits and ‘drolls’ of 600 to 
700 words are used.” 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, writes: “We do not, as a rule, pay for 
verse, as most of the verse we publish comes to us 
gratuitously.” 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Radio Age, 500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
has absorbed Radio Topics. 


Radio Stories, 1926 Broadway, New York, isa 
new magazine announced by Macfadden public. 
tions to make its first appearance with the October 
issue. The editors send this notice: “We are in 
the market for articles of 1000 words, short stories 
in the first person of 4000 to 5000 words, and 
serials of 15,000 to 30,000 words. Payment for 
material will be made at a flat rate of 2 cents 
word on acceptance.” It is understood that Radio 
Stories will cover the radio field from the human- 
interest angle. Published material will include 
articles, interviews and photographs of radio stars, 
technical articles, and fiction. 


International Interpreter, 268 W. Fortieth Street, 
New York, has merged with The Outlook, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed in 
correct form for publisher. 
Samples and prices on request. 
C. WALES 
99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AGENCY 


Manuscripts neatly typed in correct form for 
the publisher; 75c to $1.00 per thousand 
words; poems 3c per line. Write for samples 
and particulars. 
P. 0, Box 577 
SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. 


MANUSCRIPT PAPER AT A BARGAIN 


If you care anything about the appearance of 
your manuscripts, you want the grade of paper 
we offer here. 

And isn’t this a bargain? 

500 sheets Yorke 20-Ib, white bond and 100 iarge- 
size Kraft MS envelopes, $2.00 postpaid—without 
the envelopes, $1.75 postpaid. 

The bond as you no doubt know is one of the 
very best made—fine enough for any class of work. 
The envelopes are genuine postage-saver . 
We will inclose a surprise gift that will simply 
delight you if you order before 15th of the month 
—50 sheets of the very finest paper made in Amer- 
ica, Old Hampshire Bond. 

GUARANTEE: If not thoroughly satisfied ~ 
quality of every article we will promptly refu 
your money. 

ATTEND TO THIS BEFORE YOU FORGET! 


Westate Sales Company, Butler, Oklahoma 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


in proper technical form for publication. Er- 
rors in grammar, spelling and punctuation 
corrected. Suggestions, criticisms and re- 
visions made. 


F. M. FLAHERTY, 
6503 Newgard Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


A Well-Stocked Writer’s Library 
IS A SOURCE OF NEVER-ENDING INSPIRATION 


We recommend the following, not merely for reading, but for frequent 
re-reading and reference: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FICTION WRITIN G, 
By Arthur Sullivant Hoffman (editor of Adventure)......Postpaid $2.15 
(Note advance in price necessitated by publishing cost) 


One of the most encouraging and practical books ever published for the writer. 
Aimed directly at the faults that are the chief causes of rejection. Makes clear the 
editorial standards of judging fiction. Mr. Hoffman reduces the theory of fiction to 
utmost simplicity. ‘Creating the illusion.’’ Fully grasping Mr. Hoffman’s funda- 
mental idea, the author needs no other technique. A return to the solid foundation 
of underlying elementals. 


FICTION WRITERS ON FICTION WRITING, 
By Arthur Sullivant Hoffman........... Postpaid $2.65 


The editor of Adventure Magazine asked 116 leading authors twelve vital questions 
with reference to their working methods. Their answers are not only interesting 
but highly instructive. Among the 116 are Robert W. Chambers, Joseph Herge- 
sheimer, Robert Hichens, Emerson Hough, Sinclair Lewis, Kathleen Norris, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Booth Tarkington, Honore Willsie, Henry Kitchell Webster. A 
book of great value for all members of the writing craft. Those who have Mr. 
Hoffman’s “Fundamentals” will want this also. 


THE BUSINESS OF WRITING, 
By Robert Cortes Holliday and Alex. Van Rensselaer....Postpaid $2.15 
A practical guide, especially for the young author. Treats of the painfully com- 
mercial yet painfully necessary side of writing—what a writer should get for his 
work and how best to get it. Lays down hundreds of ‘practical rules. 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE, David Raffelock..Postpaid $1.10 


Encourages clear thinking on writing problems. 


WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS, By A. H. Bittner... cccsssssessssseees Postpaid, $1.10 
The assistant editor of Short-Stories has produced in this a wonderfully helpful, 

THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS, By Georges Pollti............ ....Postpaid $1.65 
A catalogue of all the possible situations that the many relations of life offer to 
the writer. A standard book of great importance. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS, Georges Polti Postpaid $2.65 
A further elaboration of the principles set forth in “The 36 Dramatic Situations.” 

A monumental work, but almost too ‘‘deep”’ for the average writer. 
PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY, By Culpeper Chunn Postpaid $1.10 


A practical exposition of germ-plots, what they are and where to find them; the 
structure and development of the plot, and the relation of the plot to the story. 
Contains the ‘‘Plot Chart’’ so highly valued by Warren H. Miller and others. 


MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY, By Frederick C. Davis............Postpaid $1.10 
How to make your camera pay by making the right ans “lapel and marketing 
them properly. How and where you can sell your photographs. 

MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING, Howard T. Dimick............Postpaid $3.15 
Written by a practical man. Includes complete sample synopsis of 7,500 words and 
various other synopses. Best book on photoplay writing yet published. 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS. Subscription to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST with any 
above book, $1.85 per year extra. Subscription with two books, $1.70 extra. Subscription 
With three books, $1.55 extra. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1885 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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Learn How to Write 


Short Stories 


for Short Stories and Feature Articles. Over 
25,000 publications are buying them. Our 
course endorsed by Jack London and other fa- 
mous writers. Unlimited Personal Criticism and 
Manuscript sales service makes it easy for you 
to learn at home during spare time. Many of 
our students are earning thousands of dollars 
with their pens. 

WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOK. “The Art of 
Story Writing’ and details of our introductory offer. 
HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Dept. 1508, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
Room 215, Kellogg Bidg., 1416 F St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Book manuscripts and novelettes wanted. 
Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 


THE WRITER’S OFFICE 
Box 32, Quincy, Illinois 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, REVISED, 
MARKETED 


“The work is beautifully done and 
your rates most reasonable.” 


THE WRITER’s MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for ali Whe Write. 
MARY ROBERTS says: “The 


Writer’s Monthly awfully to me. For 
years I have been ing authors that 
there is in the world so good for as 
such a ts them in touch with pub- 
lications would otherwise not think of. So 


d 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fellow 
craftsman.” 
Swungle copies 25 cents 3 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 


ATTRACTIVE RUBBER STAMP 


With Your NAME and ADDRESS $ 

Inking Pad included FREE. All only 
Limit reading matter on stamp to four lines. 

Just ihe thing to mark outgoing and return enve- 

lopes. Gives neatness and accuracy. Daters 35c, 

Typewriter ribbons, all color for all machines 55c. 

2 for $1. Inking pads, all colors 30c. Catalog free. 


AURORA RUBBER STAMP WORKS, Bik. | , Aurora, Ill. 


POETRY CRITICISM 
Careful Reading and Criticism by 


experienced writer. 


MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Hearst’s International, 119 W. Fortieth Street, 
New York, announces that beginning with the 
August number, Ray Long will become editor-ip. 
chief, with Norman Hapgood remaining as editor, 
Mr. Long will continue the active editorial direc. 
tion of Cosmopolitan. 


Real Life Stories, 145 W. Fifty-seventh Stree, 
New York, a publication of the Myron Zobel 
Publications, Inc., is reported to be discontinuing 
in order that the publisher may devote all his 
efforts to his other publication, Screenland. 


Music, Illustrated Monthly Review, is a new 
magazine which will be published regularly be. 
ginning with October, by the Music Illustrated 
Review Corporation, New York, Deems Taylor, 
editor-in-chief. 

High Life, 1465 Broadway, New York, has been 
discontinued. The editors, George Julian Hov- 
tain and E. Dorothy Houtain, state that they are 
returning unpublished stories in their hands. 


St. Nicholas, published by the Century Com- 
pany, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, announces: 
“Our magazine is greatly oversupplied with ac- 
cepted material and we are not in the market at 
present for serials of any kind.” 


The Lyric West, Los Angeles, has been discon- 
tinued. 


Hollywood Life, Hollywood, Calif., is a new 
magazine to be published, beginning in August 
with Douglas Z. Doty as editor-in-chief. 


Popular Finance, 15 Moore Street, New York, 
F. R. Andree, general manager, writes: “We shall 
be glad if you will state that Popular Finance is 
not in the market for manuscripts of any descrip- 
tion whatever. We were not aware that one of the 
many occupants of the editorial chair had written 
you that we desired material. As a matter of fact, 
there is on hand a mass of manuscripts purchased 
by former editors amounting to more than $10,000, 
not a single one of which we can use.” 


Near East Relief, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
announces that its offer of a $50 prize for the best 
article on the observance of International Golden 
Rule Sunday appearing in the November or De- 
cember, 1924, issue of any magazine, has been en- 
larged to one prize of $200, one of $100 and one 
of $50 for articles, fiction or verse appearing m 
any publication. The material submitted for the 
above prizes must deal with the origin, purpose 
and observance of the day. Contestants may 
obtain from Near East Relief material on which 
to base their work. They must submit to the 
editorial department, copies of the magazines of 
other publications in which articles appear. 
contest closes on December 31, 1924, at 5 p. m. 
No paid employee of Near East Relief is eligible 
as a contestant. 


Macfadden Publications, Inc., Macfadden Build- 


‘ing, New York, announce that Adele Whitely 


Fletcher, formerly with Motion Picture Magasme, 
is the new editor of Movie Weckly. This maga- 
zine’s former editor, David Arnold Balch, has 
been advanced to another responsible position 
with Macfadden publications. 
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Ziffs, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, an- 
nounces: “We know a guy who’s so tough he 
steals burglar alarms. Another onery bozo is so 
hard he has to eat sandpaper to keep the edges 
smooth. How tough are you? Badzib will give the 
following prizes to the man, woman or child who 
proves in a single sentence that he is the toughest 
cuss on record: First prize, $25; second prize, $10; 
yearly subscriptions for the ten next best. Contest 
closes September 15.” 


Journeys Beautiful is the name selected through 
a prize contest for the new travel magazine to be 
issued shortly by the Nomad Publishing Company, 
Inc. 150 Lafayette Street, New York, the require- 
ments of which were given in the July AurHor & 
JourNALIST. 


Auction Bridge and Mah Jong Magazine is now 
the title of the magazine formerly known as Auc- 
tion Bridge Magazine, at 149 Broadway, New 
York. 


Meyer Davis, Washington, D. C., head of a large 
orchestral organization, announces that through the 
medium of radio an attempt is being made to find a 
more suitable name for modern dance music, and 
that he will award a prize of $100 for a name to dis- 
place the word “jazz.” The number of names sub- 
mitted by any one person is limited to five. Sug- 
gestions must be mailed to Meyer Davis’ Music, 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., or the 
local or nearby broadcasting station, on or before 
August 15. The award will be made September 1. 


Two new daily papers, The Mirror and The 
Evening Bulletin, were launched in New York the 
latter part of June, and a third one is reported to 
be contemplated by Bernarr Macfadden, publisher 
of the Macfadden group at 1926 Broadway. It is 
said that the new Macfadden newspaper will feat- 
ure material along the lines now found in Physical 
Culture and True Stories. It will be a tabloid in 
form, and Fulton Oursler, now supervising editor 
of the group of publications, will be executive ed- 
itor. 

The Boy Citizen, Fort Wayne, Ind., “is in the 
market for clean adventure, school or business 
stories for boys ten to eighteen years of age, 
writes the editor, Charles A. Phelps. “Short stories 
should be 800 to 2400 words in length, novelettes, 
2400 to 6000, and serials 12,000 to 16,000. We use 
editorials on boy welfare, civics, education, sports, 
patriotism, of 100 to 500 words, and short 200-word 
articles of what boys are doing, accompanied by 
photographs, if possible. We do not use material 
dealing with love, piracy, politics, religion, or for- 
eign propaganda. We pay $2 to $5 each for short 
articles and $2 to $5 per 1000 words for other ma- 
terial,” 


The moving of the executive and publishing of- 
fies of the Conde Nast Publications, Inc., to 
Greenwich, Conn., has not affected the editorial 
offices, which remain at 19 W. Forty-fourth Street, 
New York. The Conde Nast Publications are 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, House and Garden, Royal, 
Children’s Vogue, and Vogue Pattern Book. 


Health and Beauty, 310 S. Racine Avenue, Chi- 
cago, has been discontinued. 


J. C. Henneberger, publisher of Weird Tales, 
800 N. Clark Street, Chicago, replying to the letter 
from Farnsworth Wright, for a short time acting 
as editor of that magazine, which was published in 
the July AurHor & JouRNALIST, states the case as 
follows: “I read your magazine with a lot of in- 
terest and have been especially pleased with some 
of the things you feature. If you will take the 
trouble to ascertain the true situation regarding 
Weird Tales, I am sure you will give your readers 
a different story. Up until the last issue, Mr. Ed- 
win Baird handled the editorial end of both Weird 
Tales and Detective Tales. At that time I disposed 
of Detective Tales and the present owners retained 
Mr. Baird as editor. Mr. Baird is not responsible 
for any of the debts contracted by either magazine. 
I might mention at this time that Detective Tales 
is paying promptly for its material and is in good 
financial condition. I disposed of this publication 
that I might have more time to devote to Weird 
Tales. Mr. Wright makes the statement that our 
indebtedness is so much, but although he is in pos- 
session of our financial statement, mentions noth- 
ing of our assets. We owe authors nothing like 
the sum he mentions. It would possibly aggregate 
that if we were to include manuscripts on hand 
and for which payment is promised only on pub- 
lication or as soon afterwards as possible. Since 
the inception of the magazine we have paid to 
authors a sum exceeding $7000, and at the present 
time owe less than $4000. We are not buying a 
thing at present, although I am sure we are re- 
ceiving daily more manuscripts than the average 
magazine of similar type. I specifically deny that 
I ever offered to settle with any writer at a sum 
less than contracted for. It is true that we have 
not been able to meet our obligations on time, and 
Mr. Baird was instructed at all times to acquaint 
writers with the true situation in regard to our 
financial situation. The magazine is making steady 
progress and the future of it is assured. Despite 
the handicaps we have experienced we are gradu- 
ally growing. If you take the time to go over a 
list of authors whose names appear in the back 


‘ issues of the publication and write them for their 


experience with us, I am sure you will find that 
our attitude has always been straightforward and 
honest. True, we have had some unpleasant experi- 
ences with writers. I think we have had almost ten 
cases of plagiarism.” Mr. Henneberger also denies 
other assertions in Mr. Wright’s letter. THE 
AvutHor & JourNALIst published Mr. Wright’s 
letter in July, and gives the above extracts from 
Mr. Henneberger’s letter, in order that contributors 
may have all possible information about the situa- 
tion. Payment for manuscripts by the concern is 
slow and uncertain, but if it should succeed in get- 
ting upon its feet financially, a good outlet for fic- . 
tion will have been established. 


WRITERS 


Your manuscripts typed accurately and 
neatly, on good paper, with all minor cor- 
rections. Very prompt service and terms 
reasonable. Write for samples and prices. 


MARIAN J. HOWSER 
Tyronza, Arkansas 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate, 30 cents a line, payable in advance. Eight words to 
the line. Siz months in advance for the cost 
of five single insertions. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED “TO SELL,” with copy, 40c per 
thousand. Gotpie E. WaINNER, 2589 Dahlia, Denver, Colo. 


STRAIGHT COPYING—50c thousand; one carbon. No plays. 
Postage. R. WalTE, 5830 Oolorado Ave., Washington, D. O. 


CAMPBELL CORRECTLY PREPARES manuscripts for pub- 
lication. For particulars, address Box 16, Chula Vista, Cal 


CERTAINLY! We will t: your manuscripts neatly and 
—— at 75 cents per thousand words, including carbon 
copy. Special rates on manuscripts over 5000 words. Your 
business solicited—correspondence first, if you like. HoLLAND 
Typina Service, Box 668, Birmingham, Alabama. 


MANUSORIPTS typed by A-1 stenographer, 50c per thous 
and words; poems, 2c per line. Carbon. Minor corrections, 
Sample furnished. ALMA Brom, 288 Berg St., Akron, Ohio, 


GREETING CARDS—Write them or design them. 2c 
brings interesting circular on subject. R. N. & B. J. Stay. 
NaRD, Eltingville, S. I., New York City. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, spelling corrected, for 50c per 1000 
words. Copy free. E. H. Payne, Wilsonville, Ala, 


AUTHORS: Are your manuscripts properly prepared? 
not make sure? Satisfaction teed. Write for rates, 
M. M. O’RourkeE, 3057 Jackson Blvd,, Chicago, Illinois, 


AUTHORS—Have your manuscripts correctly typed for pub- 
lication. Prices reasonable. Write FLORENCE EDDINGTON, 
Clearwater, Kansas. 


NEAT, ACCURATE TYPING; prompt service; manuscripts 
50c per 1000 words; poems 2c a line; letters under 150 
words 10c; carbon copy. Mrs. S. L. Naytor, Brooklet, Ga, 


WRITERS! Manuscripts correctly prepared for publica- 
tion, by expert typist; cheapest rates, samples, etc., on re- 
quest. Syivan N. Rosinson, Authors Representative, Ray- 
mond, Miss. 


MANUSCRIPTS correctly typed, 50c per thousand words. 
One carbon. ANNA H. PHeE.ps, Box 273, Victoria, Virginia. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED & ARRANGED CORRECTLY at ten 
cents per hundred words including carbon copy. GERTRUDE 
G. MITCHELL, eee #9 Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah. Public 
established 1906; enclose postage with manu- 
script. 


SERVICE FOR WRITERS—Manuscripts expertly typed 
corrected. Prompt and _ satisfactory service 
50c per 1000 words, 1 carbon copy. AvTHORS’ SzRvicy 
Bureau, 5645 Miles Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN manuscripts typed. Can 

save you rejection slips from editors, by preparing your 

— = properly. Mrs. M. WINKEL, 952 10th St, 
nver, 0. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY and accurately typed, 50c per 
1000 words with copy, poetry 1c per line. Hetew B&. 
STREET, 123 N. Tenth St., Olean, N. Y. 


HIGH CLASS MANUSCRIPT TYPING—50c per thousand 
words, one carbon. Perfect work guaranteed. ‘‘Work well 
done is Half Sold.” C. J. Crawrorp, Apex, Colorado. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS typed for the editor, accurately 
and in an acceptable manner. Reasonable rates. J. D. 
Morrison, 17 N. 16th St., Oolorado Springs, Colo 


WANTED by experienced stenographer authors manuscripts 
to typewrite. Plain typ » 40c per M. words. ELizaBETH 
HaMLIn, 959 21st Street., Moines, Iowa. 


MANUSORIPTS typed. Work guaranteed to be prompt, 
neat, accurate. Intelligent revision if desired. Write for 
rates. Epna Horsey, 1102 W. 28th, Los Angeles. 


DISTANCE NO BARRIER. MANUSCRIPTS attractively and 

technically typed, 50c- per thousand words; POEMS, 2c 

line. Carbon. Minor corrections. AuTHORS’ TYPING 
UREAU, Piedmont, Alabama. Nelle Sharpe, Mgr. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Manuscripts neatly and carefully 
typed, 50c per 1000 words. Carbon y if requested. 
C. D. ANDERSON, 120 Harrison Avenue, Avalon, Pa. 


SEND YOUR COPYING to Tue Typewritist, Box 995, 
Jacksonville, Florida, to be executed in correct, neat form. 
50c per thousand words, poems 2c per line. 


THE EDITOR WANTS YOUR MSS., but not in any condi- 
tion. Have your work done by experts. We revise, criti- 
cise and market your short-stories, photoplays, articles, 
- sales letters, business stories, songs, poems and jokes, se- 
curing for you better results at the least rates. Our booklet, 
“Profitable Writing,’ is helpful. Send for your copy now. 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE ORGANIZATION, 317 No. 42nd S&t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRUTHFUL MARKET TIPS and criticisms to authors. A 
year’s service, two dollars. Write for further information. 
Our service! excels. S. H. HarGrove, Salesville, Mont. 


“ AUTHORS! PLAYWRIGHTS! Spare needless ota over 
your scripts. Have them t in proper form for the 
critical eye of the editor. ss Corina Orovo, 104 Oon- 
gress St., Newark, N. J. 


MANUSORIPTS typed, editorial one carbon 
errors, spelling, grammar ; samples furnished ; wor 
guaranteed; 45c thousand. RENA VANCISE, 538 North Ave., 
Youngstown, O. 


UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE a letter of constructive criticism 
furnished gratis on all manuscripts submitted for revision. 
Guaranteed typing. If you have any problem to meet, write 
me. ARTHUR WEIS8, Kirkwood, N. J. 


MANUSCRIPTS correctly typed; 40c thousand with one 
copy. Ropcrer M. Spanr, 1448 So. Pearl, Denver, Colo. 


WRITERS—We type, revise and market your manuscripts. 
Shortest possible time taken. Satisfaction guaranteed. Gen- 
erous discount to steady customers. Ask for our low rates, 
THE Busser Bros., 3442 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“MANUSCRIPTS, revised, typed, or marketed. Free exam- 
ination. Manuscripts received during August, enters cash 
prize contest. WaLTER MaTtTHEews, Buchanan, Ga.” 


QUALITY BACKED BY SERVICE can be had in manuscript 
typing at 50c per thousand words. Minor corrections 
AvuGust LENNIGER, 4247 Boyd Avenue, New York. 


“WHEN A PRETTY LADY enters the office the editor 
usually jumps to his feet, and bowing, offers her a chair. 
Attractive manuscripts receive the same attention. Let 4 
University of Texas Senior type your efforts. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address Anice G. Kuiorz, 2407 Whitis Ave, 
Austin, Texas, for rates.” 


AUTHORS! Let me type your manuscripts. Work neatly 
done. Samples, rates, etc., sent on request. MABEL SHERROD, 
Goodland, Kansas. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS accurately and neatly typed 
by teacher with training and experience. Rates reasonable. 
Write for information. Lucy Quinn, Malta, IL 


S T P D Envelope—Sample, BLAKEWHITING, “Authorserv- 
ice,’ Branford, Conn. 


STRAIGHT COPYING—40c thousand; one carbon. No 
plays. Postage. E. TenTrus, 348 Union Trust Bldg. Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 


NORTHWESTERN WRITERS! Correct, businesslike typing, 
50e per thousand. Carbon copy. Or 75c with minor errors 
grammar, punctuation, spelling corrected. You'll come 
again. F. G. Hamitton, 5809 South Alaska St., Tacoma 


Wash. 


WRITERS! Have manuscripts t on bond paper with 
thousand words. give attention 
Miss Apa M. 1805 Ward St., Berkeley, al. 
FREE CORRECTION SERVICE. We correct all errors in 
spelling and punctuation in manuscripts Manu- 
scripts under 5,000 words 75c per 1,000. 
on larger manuscripts. Extra carbon copy. 
sample of work and information. Prompt, 
Cauirornia SERVICE, 528 Ooombs St., 


eat service. 
"Napa, Calif. 
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WRITERS! Satisfactory typing goes a long way towards 
selling your MSS. Let us do it. We specialize in making 
neat typewritten copies that meet editorial requirements. 
Prices reasonable. WESTERN TyPING SERVICE Bureau, 40 
West Maple Street, Stockton, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS and short stories typed promptly and rea- 
sonably. Miss E. CarrINGToON, 1119 West 36 Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 


EXPERT TYPING, highly satisfactory to editors. Only 
80c per M words. Carbon copy 35c. Wm. B. HERRINGTON, 
$8 Morris St., Danbury, Conn. 


AUTHORS, WRITERS, POETS—I will type your manu- 
scripts into neat acceptable form. Rates 75 cents to $1.00 
per thousand words. Poems 5 cents per line. High grade 
work. Address Emma Pitxa, 401 So. 8th St. East, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


WANTED—Short stories with good plots. If good enough 
we can sell them. Try our service. AUTHOR’s HELPER, Iron 
River, Wis. 


WRITERS! Have your manuscripts typed in proper form 
for editors. Guaranteed service. Help in marketing manu- 
scripts. Send your stories, scenarios, poems, articles, rates 
reasonable. H. M. Patzar, Literary Agent, 425 Lowry Ave. 
N, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Latest Unabridged Dictionary Service 
Prose, 50c per 1,000 words; poems, 1c 
per line. Carbon copy and market 
suggestions free. Send remittance 
with manuscript. 

COLORADO TYPING SERVICE 
313-A Quincy Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


“C. H. Young Publishing €o., 709 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, publishers of Young’s Magazine, 
Breezy Stories, and Droll Stories, inform me that 
they buy only stories for which they can get all 
rights. Manuscripts marked ‘First American Serial 
Rights Offered’ are returned unread,” writes a con- 
tributor. “This tip may be of benefit to some of 
your readers who do not care to sell moving pic- 
ture rights, foreign rights, book rights, and serial 
rights, all for the word rate that most editors 
pay for first American serial rights alone.” 


Progress, Fox Building, Philadelphia, the mar- 
ket needs of which are published elsewhere in this 
issue, advises contributors in its July number to 
keep duplicate copies of submitted material as 
manuscripts are not returned. 


_ Farm & Fireside, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
is practically a closed market. George Martin, the 
editor, recently stated to a member of THe AuTHOR 
& Journa ist staff that at present he does not care 
to examine submitted matter. “Someday I hope to 
be able to enlarge the magazine, printing two fic- 
tion stories a month instead of one as we now print. 
Then we shall be in the market.” Mr. Martin made 
this further interesting comment: “The free-lance 
manuscripts that we receive ‘are generally poor. 
We have in the past been glad to receive unso- 
licited stories, but we do not want them now, for 
it is rarely that we find anything that we can use. 
Our office staff is small and we are put to an un- 
necessary strain in returning manuscripts to 
authors. We have not bought an unsolicited story 
for many months. Our articles about the farm are 
8enerally contracted for or written by persons with 
Specialized knowledge, so we do not offer a mar- 
for this kind of material.” 


TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICD 
of Fiction Writing: 


TECHNIQUE OF FICTION 
WRITING—Dowst ..............Price $1.75 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 
BY WRITING 1.20 


THE WRITER’S BOOK 2.50 


THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 
Price 1.50 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY— 
Quirk Price 


And every writer should have a MAN- 
USCRIPT RECORD Pri -70 

HOW TO BE A REPORTER......Price  .25 

WHAT EDITORS WANT Price .25 


Ask for catalogue for more detailed description of 
25 helpful books for writers. 


An Important Book for Every Writer 


THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL 


MANUSCRIPTS ..... $2.50 


For every writer who would keep informed re- 
garding the market for manuscripts. 

Pertinent, exact information about markets for 
short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, post-card 
sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, 
photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications named that use poetry. 

More than 200 markets for short fiction are named, 
and their requirements specically shown. 

Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade 
Press work. 

A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs. 

Departments explaining Juvenile, Religious, and 
Agricultural markets; Book Publishers; House Or- 
gans. 

*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, 


Franklin, Ohio 
“Founder of The Editor. 


Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 

For more than twenty years this organi- 
zation has been helping writers to perfect 
and make salable their work. It was be- 
gun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his 
exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his ex- 
clusive attention. 

The aim always will be to give construc- 
tive criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; 
to analyze each manuscript, and to find not 
only its weak points, but as well all that is 
of value. 

Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism 
and advice regarding revision and sale, will 
be sent on request. 


*James Knapp Reeve 


Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence Invited 
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There is no other formula 
is the only “secret” 


ABILITY WORK = SUCCESS! 


H. Bedford-Jones, probably America’s most prolific fiction-writer, touched the 
keynote when he said in a recent article: “Jt is not fair to scream out in type about 
the big money made, about the wonderful writers connected with your school, about 
the easy life of an author. Tue Autuor & Jovurnauist rightly lays emphasis on the 
course of work, not on the rewards—they depend on the individual. That is exactly 
why the fake movie advertising drew attention to itself and got a bump; because it 


talked money, not work.” 


HERE are so-called schools of fiction- 
writing which claim that certain “se- 
crets” plus a typewriter can make a success- 


ful writer of any tyro. 


Any one should know that this is absurd. 
There are, in fact, no secrets of short-story 
writing. There is a necessary technical 
knowledge, the acquiring of which will help 
anyone who aspires to be a successful writer. 


A great deal of the technique of short- 
story writing may be gleaned from text- 
books to be found in book stores and libraries, 
although the S. T. C. instruction material 
presents technique in a simpler, more com- 


prehensive and more easily understood man- be helped ‘by such practical, 


ner than any text-book with which we are 
familiar. 


training course merely to present to the stu- 


dent certain necessary written lectures. 


The real essential—that ‘which alone en-’ 


titles it to be called a course—is detailed 

personal guidance by a capable instructor. 
The student should work upon actual as- © 

signments covering every phase of short-story 


writing, including the writing of complete 
original stories, and all of this material should 
be criticized (not merely “approved” oF 
“graded”). The student’s relations with his 
instructor should be a friendly and construe 
tive; he should be permitted to ask questions 
about his work or his plans, he should be per 
mitted to resubmit assignments, and, without 
imposing, ask for extra assistance ‘not covered 
by the formal requirements of the course, 

Short-story writing cannot be taught af 
penmanship can, merely by daily drill. If 
you lack the natural “bent,” you will never 
become a writer in a rea] sense. 


But no matter how great your talent, you 


-course as Tue AvutHor & JouRNALISTS 


1140 wot the which guides the student through a long series 


-of personally supervised exercises, offering 
_ the maximum of assistance and personal rela 


_ tionship and encouragement. 
_is an interested and friendly advisor, a big 
: literary brother; it not only teaches, it trains. 


The S. T. © 


Given a measure of ability and a willingness 


_ to work on your part, the S. T. C. will prove 


for you the surest guidance to success. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The present low introductory tuition fee will be discontinued -after August 31, 
1924. No enrollments at the present rate will be accepted after that date. 


Send now for the free booklet, “Short-Story Technique by the New Method,” 


telling more about the course and containing actual pages from the instruction ma- 


terial. Mail the coupon below. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


send me, without on my part, 


free booklet, “Short-Story Technique by the New 
Method,” and full information cout the Simplified 
Training Course in Short-Story Writing. 
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